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THERE’S A DEEP AND SURGING RIVER. 


BY BELLE EVELYN. 


There’s a deep and surging river 
Running o’er the sands of time, 
The music of whose flowing 
Has a soft and mellow chime; 
But beneath the rippling wavelets 
Is an undercurrent strong, 
That throbs with restless struggles 
As it swiftly rolls along. 
You may float upon its surface, 
And watch the shining spray 
That flashes in the sunlight, 
As it softly glides away ; 
Or gather tangled mosses, 
And flowerets fresh and fair, 
That bloom along its margin, 
And shed their fragrance there. 


But I'd rather hear the whispers 
Of the waves that are below, 
And eateh the murmured music 
Of its stronger, deeper flow, 
As it rolls in quiet grandeur, 
And a “harmony” sublime, 
Beyond the narrow circles 
That bound the sands of time. 


LINKED TO A STAR. 

In making public the great sorrow of my life, I will speak 
briefly and plainly. No amplification, no graces of writing 
that I possess, can move the reader’s compassion, if this 
unadorned narrative fails to. If any cne asks why [ come 
before the world with my sad story, I answer that I desire 
the world’s sympathy. It relieves me to unbosom myself to 
the widest audience that wil! give me a hearing. 

Once and for all, Ido not believe in the supernatural 
explanation which some excellent people—most of them 
ladies—who personally knew of the occurrences here set 
down, attach to them. I hold them to be coincidences only. 
But upon me they have had an effect as controlling as if the 
This is my 
candid statement, as I look back to the mysterious events, 
across the dreary interval of two and a half years. 

I am, and have been, for a long time, head book-keeper in 
a great dry-goods house in the city—a plain, matter-of-fact 
man, of whom I will say no more here than that the gray 
which thickly studs my hair is not a mark of age, but of 
disappointment and grief. 

I live where I was born, in a hallowed old house, about 
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twenty miles up the river. ‘Trains run to and from the city 
many times a day, so that my home is quite as convenient to 
business as a residence in town. My mother and two sisters 
occupy this house with me. It has fair grounds about it 
and some noble old trees, and commands a distant view of 
the river. The outlook from the roof is very fine. Youcan 
see for miles in every direction. At night, owing to the 
high altitude and the purity of the air, such an expanse of 
dark-blue sky, fretted with myriads uf golden fires, overhangs 
us, as I have never seen save out upon the Sound. 

Among my father’s effects was a six-foot achromatic 
telescope of Fraunhofer’s make—an old instrument which 
had strayed across the Atlantic after a life of unknown vieis- 
situdes, and got into an auction shop in the city, where my 
father chanced to see it, and bought it to look at remote 
objects with, principally at sails far up and down the river. 
Its performance, for a land telescope, was unequalled by any 
instrument I have ever seen. Names of schooners, sloops. 
and barges, could easily be made out, eight to ten miles off. 
But it was in astronomical observations that [.‘as a boy and 
man, tested its remarkable powers most thoroughly, and 
derived the greatest pleasure from its use. The possession 
of this glass made of me an amateur astronomer. Other 
people find a hobby in chess, or billiards, or Shakespeare, or 
philosophy, or a hot-house. My amusement, on returning 
from the dull mechanics of book-keeping every night to my 
country home, was to bring out the battered brass-and- 
leather tube as soon as dark set in. and con the heavens. 
I rebuilt the cupola of our house into a sort of-an astronom- 
ical observatory, by heightening and widening it so as to 
allow the free swing of my long telescope, and putting on a 
light movable roof, which could be slid off and back again 
by the pull ofa cord. The sides were «a mass of windows, so 
contrived that I could lower them at pleasure into the roof 
beneath me, out of the way. In this airy loft, longafter the 
other members of my family had gone to bed, have I spent 
hours that spwn by like minutes. so lost was I in the cestatic 
contemplation of celestial wonders. Many a night have | 
watched in the morning-star. and made up for loss of sleep 
by naps in the ears. Occasionally [ have been found nod- 
ding on my high stool in the offiee, and then there were sly 
jokes about where I had been the night before. I never let 
out the seeret of my observatory but to a few of my most 
intimate city acquaintances: for there was a general dispo-— 
sition, I svon discovered, to make fun of my innocent noc- 
turnal pursuits. Several of my dearest friends called me 
“highly eccentric ;” and one, whose good opinion I greatly 
valued, did not hesitate to pronounce me “moonstruck.” 
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For two years previous to. May, 1866—memorable year | 
that rose between us often in our gayest moments 


and month in my history—I had been engaged to Milly 
Estwick, the only daughter of a neighbor of ours. 
childhood we had known and Joved each other. Ours was 
the first love, which sometimes is the true love, the love that 
outlasts all. She was a handsome girl, swectly disposed, 
and, im quiet, simple, home-loving tastes, much resembled 
me. "We should have married soon after I put the golden 
piocee upon her dear hand, but for the delicate state of her 

ealth. She was a slender creature, having in excess that 
spiritual organization so often found in ” American girls. 
Manlike, I was anxious to wed at once, and be off on a 
journey for her health and pleasure. Womanlike, she pre- 
ferred to wait. 

Much of our court; hip was carried on in the open air, 
beneath the pavillion of stars. It was the poetry of heaven 
that moved me first to the point of proposing; and the 
eternal, countless eyes above us witnessed the sweet registry 
of our mutual vows. Many a pleasant summer evening, 
after our betrothal, would she sit with me for hours in my 
observatory, and watch for transient meteors, or look through 
the telescope at objects which [ would select, the moons of 
Jupiter, Saturn’s ring and satellites, binary stars, nebulz, 
and the like. The glass was mounted on an ingenious frame, 
of my own contrivance, and while we sat side by side, very 
close, in our easy-chairs, [ could turn the instrument. with 
the merest finger-touch, to any quarter of the skies. For 
both of us it was heaven above and heaven below. 

Milly took but little interest in astronomy as a science. 
She said it made her head ache to think of the stupendous 
size and vast distances of the heavenly orbs. She feared 
too, to detach her mind from thoughts of the pleasant earth, 
where she had so many devoted friends, whose love and 
tenderness were but the reflex of her own soft and loving 
nature. The stars appealed somewhat to her religious sensi- 
bilities. But she admired them most—let me say it at once 
—for the same reason that swayed the minds of the wisest 
and the best in the olden times, and even now has not been 
banished, and perhaps never will be, by the decrees of 
knowledge. She believed the stars had some influence on 
mortal affairs. She thought they might be the homes of our 
future lives. -'This notion, so poetical | and beautiful, although 
I thought it absurd, I did not try to laugh out of her. Nor 
to disprove it—as how could I have done? No! I loved her 
all the more for her childish superstitions. 

On the night of May 11th, 1866, Milly and I were up in 
the cupola. My mother and sisters had been with us the 
greater part of the evening, but had withdrawn to the par- 
lor, on some plausible pretext or other, but really, I dare say. 
to leave Milly and me together. Since we were engaged, 
they had often benevolently done this. 

The night was mild and beautiful. A south wind brought 
to us the odor of blossoms. he first wvod-crickets of the 
season chirped on every side. There was no moon; but the 
light of a multitude of stars, on the steel-blue ground of sky, 
made outlines of objects near me quite visible. I could see, 
or thought I could, the violet of Milly’s sweet eyes, the deep 


chestnut of her hair ; the little dimples in her cheeks. She 
was paler than usual ‘that night. I knew, by her little ner- 
vous thrills, that she suffered from some internal pain. But 


in vain I asked her to join my mother and sisters below. She 
said she was very comfortable there, and would stay a while 
longer. We had been roving idly among the stars, and chat- 
ting a good deal about ourselv eS; though there was one topic 
very near to both of us, which, by common consent, we never 
alluded to. That was my darling’ s heart-affection. Neither 
of us dared to talk of it. We both silently hoped that the 


dangerous symptoms which it had shown would disappear in | 


From 
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yood time. That malady was the spectre, as from the grave, 

I folded her shawl more closely about her, for I somehow 
fancied she was chilled with the night air. Then said I, 
with a little langh, and a Claude Melnott-ish air, “ Come 
now, Milly, tell me ‘what star shall be our home, when love 
iteelt becomes immortal.’ 

‘Are you in earnest, Albert?” said Milly, more seriously 
ie I had expected. 

“Of course, darling. Only let it be one of tlie first mag- 
nitude. No second-class for you and me in cars, hotels, or 
stars. There are Albebaran, Regulus, Arcturus, Capella, 
Denebola, Lyra, and plenty more of thera. Which, now?” 

Milly glanced about the heavens « few moments. Her 
gaze guddenly became fixed on the beautiful constellation 
Corona, then looming in the northwestern sky. Her face 
seemed to light up with a look of decision, as she exclaimed: 
‘There, that’s our star!” 

Her small white hand indicated the glittering Crown. 

We were so used to pointing out stars to each other, that I 
knew instantly which she meant. 

‘“ T see it, dear. The one with the soft white light, chang- 
ing a little as I look at it to a faint yellow. and. perhaps ‘ a 
blue. "Tis only of a second magnitude. I am disappoint- 

Neverthless, Albert, ’tis our star. What is its name?’ 

I looked at the star attentively, taking its bearings from 
other known stars in the vicinity. “This is very strange, 
Milly,” said I, “but I don’t remember ever seeing that star 
before. "Tis a fixed star, you sce, by its sharp, flickering 
light; not a planet or a tailless comet. How does it happen, 
then, after all my studying of the heavens and Herschel’s 
catalogue, till I thought I had both by heart, that I can’t 
name that star?” 

* Perhaps it’s a new star,” 
intently. 

‘““Tmpossible.” laughingly replied. 
new stars made for us expressly, you know. 
new in one sense,’ [ added, more seriously, “that is, a 
variable star, reiippearing after years of obscuration. I will 
look at the catalogue when we go down stairs. Meanwhile, 
we ‘Il call it new, and we'll christen it ‘ Milly,’ your star.” 

Our star, Albert.” 

I was about to-respond with some pleasant jest, when I 
marked a deepening pallor. like a faint auroral cloud, pass 
over her face. 

Star and telescope were forgotten in an instant. The 
phantom rose between us! “ Darling,” said [, “ you are ill. 
[I knew this night air would hurt you. Let us descend.”’ 

Her eyes were still fixed, rapt upon the soft, white star. 
I was obliged to take her gently by the arms, and move her 
to the trap-door, whence a safe flight of steps led to the attic. 
She obeyed me silently, like one in a trance; but. to the 
last, before we had passed through the roof, her backward 
gaze rested upon that star. 

By the time we joined my mother and sisters in the 
parlor, she was better. ‘“ Only a passing faintness,” she 
said. In a little while she recovered her usual spirits; and 
I accompanied her home to her father’s house, which was 
but a stone’s throw from us. As we went into the open air, 
[ rejoiced to see that a ficecy cloud covered the Northern 
Crown, for I felt there were mysterious reasons why we 
should not look at that constellation. She glanced up at the 
sky, but said nothing. 

I gave her the parting kiss at her father’s door—how 
sweet it comes back to my memory '—and hastened home, 
and up to the roof, with a lantern and Herschel’s catalogue in 
hand, to solve the riddle of the star. But clouds had gath- 


said Milly, still gazing at it 


“We can’t have 
Yet it may be 
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ered for the night, and after waiting fully three hours for | 


I took in my telesecpe and went to bed. But long I lay 
awake, pondering perplexedly, sadly, over the strange inci- 
dent of the ev ening. 


Next day my thoughts so ran on the star and my betrothed 
—for the two came into my head together, as if they were 
| insepar 
_ May 12, 1866, is scored with more penknife scratches in my 
_ accounts than any other whole month of that year. 


At last—how slow time dragged, and how snail-like the 
ears crept up the Hudson shore !—at last I was at home 
| again. On my way to the house [I always called on Milly. 
That evening (the ‘sun had not yet gone down) she was 
sitting by an open window, where she often sat, looking 
right “between two great lilac- trees, heavy with pink- white 
masses, watching for me. I ran to the window to greet her. 
Ah! how pale, but how beautiful! Her eyes had the intro- 
verted look of meditation. They did not seem to see me, 
but some point in space just short of me. 


‘You are not well, dear,”’ said she, plaintively. 


The very words [ would have spoken to her! but | dared 
not utter them. 


“Something has troubled you to-day, Albert. Our star, 
_ perhaps,” she said, smiling, at the same time looking over 
| the lilae-tops to the sky, where Corona would be in an hour. 
| I made a poor attempt to laugh. ‘ Not much time to 
think about stars in town,” said I. “The ledger is my only 
atlas there. One star more or less, where there are millions, 
is‘nothing to me, you know; but the mistake of a cent in 
balancing—that’'s every thing. I’ve been very busily en- 
| ged to-day.” 
Then, to change the subject, | handed her a new volume 
| of poetry, that I had bought for her. This effectually 
|. diverted her thoughts—or seemed to do so—from the un- 
pleasant subject. I[ leaned over the window-sill, so that my 
cheek almost touched hers, and we turned the pages of the 
book together, glancing at the principal poems. One was 
headed ‘ ‘Lines. to a Star.” She paused, as if she were 
| going to read them. 
| “ Let me show you a lovely ode further on,” said 1, and I 
| thumbed a dozen pages impatiently. Milly looked up and 
smiled. But i pretended not to understand hor. Presently 
I found what | wanted, and read the poem to her in a low 
monotone. What it was all about, | know not, at this time. 
| My thoughts, all the while, were only of her and her name- 
sake up in the sky. 
The sun was then setting, and Milly, always thoughtful 
_ of others, said I must go home to supper, for mother and 
_ sisters were waiting for me. 
I was less reluctant to leave her than usual, for | burned 
| with a desire to solve that star-problem. 
* Let me shut the window for you,’, said I. 
“Oh, no, Albert! Leave it open.” Again the skyward 
glance, as she spoke! 
“Then, good-night, good-night, Milly. God bless you!” 
I kissed her hand, “and hurried away, just as the twilight 
| began to gloom softly. 
Supper. was dispatched mechanically. I chatted at ran- 
_ dom with mother and sisters. They knew that I was sad 
| about Milly’s declining health, and I knew that that made 
them unhappy. We shunned ‘that subject of all others. 


| Almost rudely pushing my plate aside, I excused myself 
_ and ran up tothe observatory. I carefully wiped the glasses 
| of my telescope and placed it in position. In the chair 
| which she was wont to oecupy I spread out Herschel’s cata- 


| 


some rift to open, through which I might have glimpses of | 
the Crown and of “Milly” (as I fondly called the unknown), | 
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| logue, its pages open at the Corona constellation. The lan- 
tern, newly filled and freshly trimmed, stood by its side, 


shedding a clear light upon the text. I seated myself, my 
hand resting on the drawn tube of the instrument and 
caressing it. [ trembled with impatience as 1 strained my 
gaze to “the northern sky. One by once the brightest stars 
in that region began to appear. Presently, under my fas- 
cinated eyes, the Crown came out, gemming the blue with 
its brilliant points, and, set in the midst of them, the soft, 
white star. The moment I could identify it beyond a doubt 
I turned to Herschel, as to a book of fate. 


(ood heavens! There was no such star upon the list! 
The import of the mystery flashed upon me lke the 
gleam of a meteor. Milly had discovered a new siar. 


Truly it was ours—ours by right of finding. We were 
entitled toname it. The star was Milly, as regularly chirist- 
ened as ever child brought to font. 

Let me be frank. For the first time in my life a feeling 
of superstitious awe crept overme. Was there more in the 
old astrology than credulity and imposture? But-I did not 
allow this unscientific thought to keep ascendant long. I 
reealled all I knew of stars “suddenly appearing, of variable 
stars, in Ophiucus, in Scorpio, in Cassiopeia, Hereules, and 
other constellations. I remembered the theories that 
explained the prodigy, and gradually became calmer. We 
had made a great discovery; but dozens of other observers 
might have made it the same night, for aught we knew. 
Accident only had determined Milly’s selection of that parti- 
cular star. 
other stars in the ‘neighborhood, had guided her choice. I 
felt proud for Milly and myself, but I laughed outright as I 
thought of the poor child’s simplicity. The idea of a star, 
billions of miles away, being any earth-born creature’s future 
home! ‘he delicious absurdity of it made me love Milly all 
the more. “What is the darling doing now, I wonder? ” 


My blood suddenly chilled in my veins as I thought, “She 
is at this moment looking at our star.”’ 

Mastering with an effort this mysterious and unpleasant 
fancy, lL addressed myself to the scientific examination of the 
star, so far as [, a mere amateur, was capable of such a task. 
By this time the night was quite dark, and I now discovered 
that the star was not so brilliant as it had been the night 
before. From a full second magnitude, it had dropped at 
least half-way to a third. My experience in studying stars 
enabled me to detect this to a certainty. It was strange, 
but, after all, in accordance with the phenomena of reeorded 
variables. Their brilliancy culminates and wanes in many 
cases with surprising rapidity. We had first seen it at its 
maximum; it was now on the decline. The flicker into a 
yellowish and bluish tint 


the 11th. Some stupendous chemical action going on. Pos- 
sibly, the burning out of the star! Who knows? 
I levelled my telescope at this wonderful object. Like all 


other fixed stars seen through clear glasses, it became appar- 
ently smaller than when viewed by the naked eye—a 
diamond-point only. But the color coming and going on the 
white was distinctly visible. 

How long I sat at this scrutiny I cannot tell. 
of sister Hetty from the stairs called me back to earth. 

“A note from Mrs. Estwick, Albert.” 

I seized it asshe thrust it through the opening in the roof, 
tore away the envelope, and read: 


“DEAR ALBERT,—Milly wants to see you very much. 
Come over at once. 


Affectionately yours, 


Its light, rather softer and purer than that of 


was noticeable, as on the night of 


The voice 
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I presented myself at Mr. Estwick’s house as quickly as | 
could. Milly sat by the window, shut now, where I had left 
her. Her face was turned toward the northeastern sky. 
She did not see me as I approached through the darkness. 
A thick-set figure came out of the house as [ was about to 
enter. I recognized Dr. Plimpton, the family physician. 

‘“‘ How is she, doctor?” I asked, hurriedly. 

“Ah! Mr. Chamfield, I’m glad you've come. You'll do 
her more good than all my medicines. She fainted to-night 
—though that is nothing new for her, you know—but she 
came out of it rather weaker than usual. Strange diseases, 
sir, those affectionsof the heart. The patients’ nervous 
sensibility and spiritual perception are wonderfully increased. 
I sometimes think they have the power of looking into 
the world we call unseen, upon whose threshold they always 
stand. 

I cut short the doctor’s disquisition—*“ Tell me, can she 
be saved ?” I clasped his honest right hand, as if I would 
wring a favorable answer from him. 

“T hope so; but God only knows. 
any one can.” 

Without another word, | rushed into the house, and the 
wood doctor walked off to visit another patient. 

“Ah! Albert, I am so glad to see you,” Milly said, 
extending both her hands to me. I clasped and kissed 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Estwick, who loved me like their own son, 
vave me a warm grecting, and, after a few commonplace 
remarks, left Milly and me together. 

The moment we were alone, the dear girl said: ‘* Our star 
has faded a little from its lustre, last night, and I have faded 
too.” She smiled, and looked up at it. ‘“ We are going out 
together.” 

I recalled what Dr. Plimpton had just said, and a sense of 
terror thrilled me. But I conjured up a feeble laugh, and 
replied : “ Oh, no, darling! that’s mere fancy. If you had 
seen the star from my observatory, you would have said it 
was brighter than on yesterday night.” 

Ifeaven pardon me the deception, but what would [ not 
have done for her! 

She had watched my eyes closely as I spoke. ‘“ Now I 
know you are just fibbing a little bit,” she, smiling, said. 
“Don’t fear to tell me the truth, Albert. Our star zs 
becoming fainter.” 

I could not lie as 1 looked into her pure, loving eyes. 
“Well, Milly, it has dwindled a little, perhaps. But what 
of it? The star is a variable, which we happen to have seen 
ut its brightest. The light has been waxing up to the degree 
of last night—its maximum, perhaps—and is now waning. 
You know, dear, I told you all about this strange kind of 
stars long ago. We cannot explain the phenomenon, but 
one thing we may be sure of, it has no influence, good or 
bad, on the inhabitants of this speck of a planet.”’ 

‘Milly answered not, but only looked out of the window. 
My eyes followed hers, and I gladly saw that Corona had at 
last passed from our field of vision. 

“Is it really a new star, as you thought, Albert ?” 

“My catalogue dogs not give it,” said I. “For us it is 
new, at any rate, though other observers may have seen it 
the same night that we did, or beforeit. These astronomical 
novelties are generally discovered by a number of people in 
different parts of the world about the same time. I will 
watch the scientific items in the papers, and see what they 
say. Till further notice, however, we will call the star 
‘MILLY.’” 

I was sorry afterward that I said this, for her eyes shone 
with strange intensity as [ coupled her name with the celes- 
tial stranger. 


You can save her, if 
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‘As you watch this star fading from night to night, you 
will think of me, Albert, will you not?” 
“Surely I will, dearest, and hope and pray that you will 
_ become stronger and better. But leave the watching to me, 
Milly. Promise me that you will not worry any more about 
this star, will you ?” 

“T do not worry,” she said, with her pleasant smile. “I 
take a calm, sweet pleasure in looking at it, for 1 know that 
you and I are linked to it forever. As long as I can sit at 
this window, I shall feel more contented and happy to see 
our star, and feel in my heart and soul that it is ours.” 

Morbid, incomprehensible fancy ! Too deeply rooted in her 
mind to be disturbed by any arguments that I could pl 
upon her. Dr. Plimpton’s words resounded in my ears. I 
felt sick at heart. 

Thankful was I that, before this subject could be renewed, 
Mrs. Estwick entered the room. I accepted her appearance 
as a hint that our interview had lasted long enough, and a 
few minutes after I withdrew, promising to call morning and 
night, to see with my own eyes how fast Milly got better— 
a promise quite unnecessary, for I had called that often for 
about two years. 

Blessed hope, that can cheat us against the conviction of 
our own senses! For I knew my Milly was dying, 

-I have no heart to protract this story. 

Information which I gathered from many sources in var- 
ious ways proved that Milly and I were probably the first 
persons anywhere who took notice of this star. 

On the 12th of May, the night following our discovery (if 
I may so call it), the new star was seen and examined at the 
Washington Observatory ; on the night of the 14th, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Astronomers in England and Ireland saw it 
on the 12th, and the next night some French astronomers 
made record of it. Reports were afloat that it had been 
seen in Canada and elsewhere during the early part of May, 
when its brightness was between the third and fourth magni- 
tude ; but these reports I am unable to verify. It further. 
appeared that several maps and catalogues of old dates testi- 
fied to the existence of a small star, below the ninth magni- 
tude, at or near the position occupied by the mysterious 
object ; but there was no evidence to show that the two were 
identical. While it may have been a star “ burning up, ”’ as 
the popular phrase is, the opinion of the majority of astron- 
omers inclines to the belief that it was a variable, seen at its 
highest effulgence at intervals perhaps of hundreds of years, 
like the well-known one in Scorpio. 


Night after night its lustre steadily and rapidly decreased. 
On the 14th, it was of the third magnitude, or below it. On 
the 19th, it was of the fifth., 

These changes startled me only as they coincided, in the 
most remarkable manner, with Milly’s declining health. As 
the star diminished, so the roundness of her fair cheeks fell 
away, her sweet voice became fainter ; only the brightness of 
her violet eyes seemed undimmed, or even to be heightened, 
as she faded. 

I attended to my dull work in the city as best I could— 
reaching the end of my labors every night through Heaven 
knows what tangles of mistakes—and hurried home by the 
first evening train. | 

The star being visible up to the night of May 19th to the 
naked eye, I did not use my telescope upon it. I had no | 
taste for astronomy during those dreadful days. I came at 
last to curse the star, because of its malign influence upon 
my fate—though my sober reflection always rejected that 
supposition-as weak and unworthy of me. But, reason as I 
would, the mournful fact remained that Milly and the star 
were receding from me together. 

Morning and evening I was by her side. She was still 
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able to sit up; and occupied her chair in the old place by 
the window. The good doctor had reluctantly told me there 
was no hope for her recovery; that the least excitement, 
even that attending her removal from room to room, might 
end her frail life. Her father and mother had not dared to 
ask of the doctor his final opinion, and they still trusted, 
with blind confidence, that she would mend in a few days. 
Milly herself would not talk of her approaching death to 
them or to me; but I knew by a hundred little signs and 
tokens, voiceless many of them, that she wished me to be 
prepared for the event that must come. K nowing that 
every allusion to the star pained me, because of its intimate 
association in my mind with her, she had not spoken of it to 
me for some days. She had seen, with her own cyes, that 
its radiance was fast being quenched. 

On the morning of the 20th, a thought occurred to me 
from which I derived momentary relief. “T had observ ed, on 
the night of the 19th, that the star verged so closely on 
to invisibility that another twenty-four hours would remove 
it from human sight. The idea possessed me that if she 
could be kept in ignorance of the disappearance of the star 
for a day or two after it had taken place, she would then 
have a clear proof that her life did not depend upon it. I 
determined to practise a harmless ruse upon her. I would 
deceive her for her good ; perhaps save her life by dispelling 
what I believed to be a hallucination. 

I had taken Jater trains than usual to town since her 
serious illness. That morning, when I presented myself at 
her house about half-past cight o’clock, I found her sitting 
in her accustomed chair, and looking better. Her parents 
and even Dr. Plimpton also remarked the improvement; and 
we all took heart from it. 

“ Milly,” said I, as soon as we were alone, putting on a 
brazen face for the deceit, ‘‘ I’ve good news for you. Your 
star is brightening. There was a perceptible increase in its 
lustre between ten and two o’cleck last night. And you are 
brighter too, thank Heaven!” 

The effect on the dear girl was not what 1 lad expected. 
She simply said, ‘“ You must not be deceived by appearances.” 

But 1 would not listen to anything that would dash the 
joyous hope which rose within me. “This star has begun 
to shine out again, and so will you dearest. I know it.” 

Though decidedly improved to the eye, I noticed that 
conversation and the exertion of thinking fatigued ler that 
morning to a markd degree. So, after dispensing what I 
could of my assumed cheerfulness to the patient, and telling 
her how much better yet I was sure of finding her when [ 
came home that night, I bade her farewell. 

We were alone at that sacred moment; and | stooped 
down and imprinted the kiss of immortal love upon her lips. 

‘“‘Good-by, Albert,” said she pressing my hand, as if 
desirous to detain me longer. But this she always did. 

“‘ Good-by, sweetest!” and so I retired from the room, her 
violet eyes bending upon me to the last their angelic look. 

“Now,” thought - I walked fast to the station, “if 
Heaven will but send a storm of three cr four days, so that 
she cannot see the star! At al] events, on one pretext or 
another—and love will find many for me—she must be kept 
from seeing it. All the time, if the nights are clear, I will 
make her belicve that I have watched it, and that it is 
flaming out more and more. Then, after her health has 
improved a little, I will frankly acknowledge the deccit, and 
so explode forever the deadly illusion that haunts her.” 

Such was my poor plan; and the elaboration of it, in all 
its parts, coed wa drooping spirits at the desk, where I 
went through my parr. work like an automatic adding- 


machine. 
The sky was elear when I reached the little village that 


LINKED A BIAS. 


night. I almost ran from the station to Mr. Estwick’s, 
turning over and over, as I dashed along, the various plans 


by which she might be kept from gazing at the star, and 


made to believe my pious frauds about it. 

She was not at the window. That was ominous. And, 
through the panes, I could see a group of persons standing 
still together. She was worse—perhaps actually dying! 

The dread doubt was solved in a moment as I knelt upon 
the floor by the sofa where she lay, cold and beautiful. 
Dead, dead! 

I remember how all my manhood snapped like a thread 
under the awful tension; and how I wept as if my heart 
would literally break. I recall the well-meant condolences 
of relatives and friends, who stood abvut, addressed to me, 


and that each effort to soothe me touched a new fountain of 


The last words of the poor child were “ d/vert,”’ and 
‘our star.’ She had died about five o’clock, suddenly and 
tranquilly—thank God for that! Her death had been, the 
doctor said, ‘“‘ A fading out, natural and painless.” 

The torrent of my grief finally spent itself, and | could 
look upon the face once so full of the fresh beauty of life— 
so lovely oven in death—with something like composure. 
Years of my future would drag heavily ; but they would end 
at lust, and then we would be reiinited in that world where 
there is no more death, ner any sickness, nor any sorrow ! 

In our star! I arose upon an impulse and walked to the 
window. Darkness wend from point to point of the 
Northern Crown, like a pall hung upon golden nails. Our 
slur was no longer visible / 

 [ know that you and I are linked to it forever!” 

Such were her very words. Were they prophetic’ Or 
were these strange cvents only coincidences’ To me it 
matters not. Explain them how | may, I feel that I am, 
from the very necessity of the case, linked to a star—a star 
now utterly withdrawn beyond the reaches of my telescope 
as of my morta] eyes. I] cannot turn my glass to the sky at 
hours when that constellation is visible. without seeking the 
Crown and peering through it into the vast recesses beyond, 
in the faint hope that I may ece the returning wanderer, my 
Mitty. Never again may that star shine on me in this 
fleshy tabernacle of mine; but the time will come—and this 
it is that cheers and sustains me—whenp, by wy reiinion with 
her, this burden of life shal] be lifted; this mystery solved. 


(cars. 
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KINSHIP IN NATURE. 


The poor beetle that we thread upon 
In corporal sufferance feels as great a pang 
As when the giant dics. [SHAKSPEARE, 


In the vast, as in the minute, we see 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 

That gives its lustre to an insect’s wing 

And plants His throne upon the rolling worlds, 
[Cowprr. 


MAN. 


Tlow poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
Hlow complicate how wonderful is man! 


Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 


Midway to Deity! 

A beam ethereal, sull’d and absorpt! 

Though sull'd and dishonored, still divine! 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute! 

An heir of glory! A frail child of dust! 
[Youna. 
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WHICH IS THE SUPERIOR SEX? 


*) 


[BEING xo. 3 


OF WOMAN’S PLATFORM.’ ] 

The question as to which of the sexes is superior to the 
other, is, to our mind, a most absurd one. As well ask 
which is the divinest, Rain or Sunshine. (rod is enshrined 
and manifested in lis numerous qualities in both sexes. It 
takes both of the sexes to display Himfully. Man possesses 
one portion of Tlis qualities, Woman another. Kach sex 
pessesses characteristics that are a relief to the other, and 
which, by their eppesite natures, serve to produce the life, 
the variety and the charms of existence. The delicacy and 
the grace of woman are *Giod manifested in the flesh;” the 
rugeed sternness and strength of the man is God—as much 
and no, nrere—-disele sing another phase of Ilis wondrous 
forms of life and action. The two sexes may be said to 
represent the two halves of Deity. Tegether they represent 
the whele—apart, neither represent Him fully. 

The doctrine which we held on the question of superivrity 
may be very briefly summed up. We believe that both 
sexes are superior in their own sphere, and both are inferior 
out of it. Tn relation to the marriage life, we cousider that 
there are certain dutics and responsibilities specially suited 
tocach sex, not because of any superiority of nature on cither 
side. but because ef special capabilities existing with each. 
We hold that, in married life, beth sexes should waive their 
claim to absolute independence, and come together to act in 
accordance with the truest instincts of their natures, without 
any reference to the question as to who becomes the mest 

xalted thereby. They come together to respond to the 
calls of love and ettraction, not ambition; and, if great nature 
works harmeonicusly in beth, leads woman to entrust, and 
man to accept, certain responsibilitics—as she has done ever 
sinee the werld began;—what trash to talk about superiority 
of pesition. Superiority of adaptation for certain duties may 
exist in man or woman, but nothing else. 

We held that men and women. in their marriage, never 
come together specially to govern or to be governed; they 
unite to gratify their love and shzre the blessings of those 
qualities reserved to cach sex for the blessing of the other; 
but althoweh-this is true, out of their wnion grows all the 
necessitics of a government on a small seale. As men and 
wemen, In the ebetract, they are equal. Married or 
otherwise, in ell that aclates to judging for themselves 
respecting what is true, beautiful, er cood, woman is for ever 
independent ofiman. She need accept no more than every 
iustinet her soul responds to. Not for the sake of ~author- 
ity —not for the sake of exalting eng sex above the other— 
but, for the sake of order and harmony, a deciding power; 
but-in reference to theiy married and parental relation, hur- 
band and wife are no longer abstract man and woman. An 
organization has been formed; they sustain certain rela- 
tions to cach other and their children; and the thousand 
multiplied and complicated luterests growing therefrom, 
require—not anybody's superivrity—not big swelling author- 
ity—but order and system. After the best light has been 
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obtained from either side, a variation of opinion may exist, 
while circumstances require that decisive action be taken. 
Here then, love, peace, affection, require that for order and 
harmony’s sake, a deciding power should exist, which must 
be invested somewhere. Ever since the creation, woman, 
when taught only by her own heart, has invested this power 
in man, and man has accepted it. Her wisdom in conceding 
so much, and man’s right in accepting, are based on the fact 
that all the instincts of her nature point that way. Man’s 
right does not consist in any superiority of nature, but in the 
fact of a superior fitness for that particular work. All the 
instincts of a provider, protector, and statesman are born in 
man; he intuitively yearns, from his boyhood up, for objects 
upon which to expend his administrative qualities—not so 
with woman,—she has a sensitive love for humanity often 
keener than man’s; but—saving exceptional cases—she 
desires to concentr ate her cares upon her offspring, while for 
them and herself, she again desires a superior protector. 
The administrative quality does not prevailin her. All the 
manifestations of her being are of the delicate order: grace, 
skill and refinement are her joys. Strength, force and mas- 
siveness—the proper qualities to lean wpon—are not hers, 
while they are man’s. The difference between men and 
women is not a question of judgment or intellect; it is a ques- 
tion of strength. Woman can see the necessary course 
sometimes clearer than man, but she wants man to go ahead 
and carry her own conceptions into execution. Hence by 
his own instincts, and womuan’s allotment, he is, and must be, 
the executive of the family. As we have said, a true mar- 
riage compact, can bring no control of the husband between 
(God and a woman's soul. Neither should it step between 
her and any intellectual conception or judgment. It docs 
not abate the value of her opinion, nor declare her inferior 
in the least degree; it simply allots to man the right to decide 
upon certain points, because the responsibility, the labor, and 
the care, are, by the nature of both sexes, imposed upon 
him. While we believe that woman, by all the forces of her 
nature, is led to allot to man the dignificd trust of protector 
and guide, we hold that these instincts do not prove any 
man’s fitness for the task, or his suitability at any period of 
his career. They only prove what nature ultimately intends 
man to be. Nature often does things by anticipation. She 
filled this earth with gold and silver, ages before there was 
uny man in existence to use it; and she has cmbedded this 
golden faith respecting man in woman’s bosom, pointing to 
that condition of man’s nature, when, 
qualities responding to the confidence bestowed. he shall be 
entitled to so divine a trust. 


BGuste. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


May 12th, 1869. 

Epiton Musical Sir: Having received the firstnumber of 
Volume IIT. Uram MaGazine, I must say that it appears very plain that the 
management intends to spare neither pains nor expense in making it a first-class 
periodical. Knowing that you invite ¢orrespondence on musical subjects, and 
also Knuwing that your space is valuable, I will be as concise as possible. 

I understand that it is your intention to insert a piece of music in every other 
number; I think you will find that there is home talent cnough to warrant you 
iu publishing a piece in erery number. The choirs of this Territory, as a rule, 
have about one or two copics of the same psalmody to serve from ten to thirty 
members ; the consequence is, the ever tedious and tiresome operation of copying 
has to be resorted to, which few kuow anything about save the leacer. Now I 
think that if you were to publish a eacred piece one week, and a eccular subject 
the next, you would not only add variety and interest to your department, but 
you would be the means of placing in the hands of choirs a sufficient number of 
copies of the music of Zion as to enable the leaders to dispense with a ¢reat deal 
of copying. One and all will be in faver of that idea. 
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THE DRAMA. 


And now, if you will bear with me a little longer, I will tell you the light in 
which I regard the musical portion of your paper. If properly managed—by 
encouragement, etc.—it will be the means of bringing out the talent that is at 
present lying latent for want of a stimulus in the shape of publication, and it 
will kindle the fire of gevins that is in our midst to a greater extent than some 
people suppose. The development of the “divine art” in this Territory is, I 
believe, your object in adding a sheet of music compoved mostly (L hope wholly) 
hy home musicians, to yourpaper. 

Brethren, you have set out in a very praiseworthy canse,and TL hope that every 
musician and member of a choir will show that they appreciate the movement 
by patronizing a paper that is striving to please them. I would advire every 
leader of achoir to get up clubs, if it was only for the music department. 
% * Can you not ect up a series of prizes for the best compositions, as 
If anything will add interest te yonr paper it is this. 


ate 


they do in England. 


Think about it. 
T remain vours, ete., 


A. CC. 


It is our intention, as far as possible, to publish the com- 
positions of our home musicians in preference to all others. 
The arrangement of alternate secular and sacred picces is 
exactly what we desire; but there is great difficulty in get- 
ting in music as we need it at present. By-and-by we shall 
have a stock from which we can select. As to publishing 
music every weck, that is desirable enough, but our corres- 
pondent is scarcely aware of the time taken and expense 
incurred in the setting of music under disadvantages. 

In relation to the subject of prizes, we have it ‘already in 
consideration. As soon as our plans are matured, we expect 
not only to give prizes for music, but for original storics, 
poetry, cte., ‘and in fact do everything that will tend to de- 
velop home talent. It is our anticipation that the compo- 
sitions published in the MAGAZINE will yet form a choice 
stock from which the proper parties can select a Psalmody 
for the people of Utah. 


D 


WE propose to re-view the works of Shakspeare, in the Mac- 
AZINE, fragments of which will appear from time to time. 
We will open with Shakspeare’s 


SUPERNATURAL Cuaractzns.—The subject of supernatural beings manifesting 
themeclyes in human affairs is most fascinating to genius. In the grand epic 
poems of the ancients, the human and superhuman divide the field; Milton 
made the action of his celestial and infernal powers the very body of his 
and even our atheistic Shelleys and Byrons can not keep out of 
the charmed circle. The subject of the metaphysical agencies of the world— 
the good and evil—incarnating themselves in the action of human life, gives to 
the poet at once such a vast field fer his capacities, and such a unique character 
to his work. Hence it is a favorite with genius; bat it requires the greatest 
masters to handle it, or it will fallintocontempt. And it is vastly more difficult 
to give the supernatural an extensive treatment in an celing drama than it is in 
the epic poem. 

Shakspeare in several of his plays, such as Mamilet, trod on the boundaries of 


immortal poem ; 


the metaphysical werld and introduced a ghost. He also in the “ Tempest” still 
made further inroads upon it, and intreduced the magician Prospero, with his 


but this was only a drama of 


familiar spirit Ariel, and others ef the -pirit clase; 
did not fully succeed in 


magic on an uninhabited island. Even Shakspeare 
reaching the great epic theme of superuatural powers manifesting themselves in 
the affairs of nations, until he embodied them in his play of Macbeth, which as 
a dramatic composition is his masterpiece. 

Mankind ever has been, and ever will be, 
cied visitations of beings «piritual, whose existence ix prophetic of our hereafter 
life, and whose continuation in the drama of mortals foreshadows our own con- 
tinuation. Nor does the evil quality of the «nperhnumau lesren the intensity of 
the interest, for wicked andl direful plays are ever performed in real life, and it 
ix a certain explanation, aye even satisfaction, to believe them to be inspired 
and worked up by evil -pirits, who are taking part with us and managing the 
issues against human good. The Arch Tempter ever has been, and ever will be, 
a potent center of interest aul terror, not becan-e« he was cnce asa god in light, 
but because he was cast down into the very heart 


deeply interested in the real or fan- 


and now “archangel fallen,” 
of human affairs, and is the great Tempter with his agents leading mankind to 
their perdition. As long as this state remains, he will share the dominion of 
the world with God, and be even a personage of more fascinating interest, for 
the dark and terrible in life ¥s always the most bewitching. In Milton, Satan is 
the hero, and his wing is bré&iatier rshadow us, becanse it has night as its 
fringing. So it is in the great drama of practical life. It was not Milton's 
design to make Satan his here: but splendid genius finds its greatest triumphs 
on the dark sides of Nature. Thus with Shaks«peare. am!) in showing us, with 


to ove 


_ types. 


all the strength of his matchless genius, a soul, big in its twinship of good and 
evil, drawn by this fascination native in us, intensified by the potency of fiends, 
into the whirlpool of a drama worked up around him by infernal powers, he 
centers deeply into our human sympathies. In much we are all Macbeths, and 
like him we have not only to fight against ourselyes, but the flerids also, and 
upon their own ground. The sun-tipt Michael himself can not hold the field on 
earth, though he did in heaven, against the Power of Darkness. Jude tells us 
that when these two great archangels were contending over the body of Moses, 
Michael was in himself worsted, and he dared not bring a railing accusation 
against his sable antagonist, but resigned the field of strife with “ the Lord 
rebuke thee, Satan.” Tlow would it have stood had it Leen Macbeth, mstead of 
Moses, that Michael and Satan were contending for? There is suggestiveness 
here that brings the interest directly home to ourselves ; Shak«peare 
in his Macbeth seizes strongly hold of our theological faith and our superstitious 
As we are not chiefly interested in “Archangel Fallen” because he was 
once as a sod in light, neither are we in Shakspeare’s superhuman beings becauce 
they melt into thin air, but that, like the Arch Tempter, they are concerned 
with us and are working themselves out through our dramas. Herein was 
Shakspeare most happy in choosing a supernatural subject having so much ref- 
erence to all mankind, and in creating beings like the souls of the weird dead, 
who when in life were potent enough to call up by their charms the spirit of a 
Samucl, Macbeth is Shakspeare’s Saul, who, finding himself outside the circle 
of the Power of Good, seeks unto his Witches of Endor to know hi« destiny, and 
they call up spirits, net like the faithful Samuel, whe will rebuke him, but those 
whe will 


and hence 


fears. 


“ Palter with us in a double sense, 
That keep the word of promixe te our ear, 
And break it to our hopes 
Ma. Cuarces Waeatieien.—This popular comedian and character delineator 
has been engaged for a limited number of nights, and he made his debut here in 
the eccentric play of “Sam.” The signature character ix not nearly so mach a 
type as that of Lord Dundreary, to which it is professedly a completement :— 
indeed Sam is no type at all. Lord Duandreary is a unique burlesque of the 
English peerage, * played out” in its manly and intellectual constitution, which 
characterizes the Norman-Saxen race, aml which strongly marked the 
English barons, The very contrast between Lord Dundreery and Arthur 
Wellesly—the Iron Duke whe beat all the marshals of Napoleon, who were of 
republican and plebean origin, closing with the lion of the world himself—is 
certainly “taking,” and it “took” even more in England than in America, 
because it was a unique burlesque. But we should be pleaved to learn, for our 
ethnological satisfaction, what precixe individuality or nationality “Sam” 
Ile is certainly not a genuine English noodle of the aristocratic species, 
amd he is as certainly not an “American cousin” or brother. Ie is a mongrel at 
best. Yet Mr. Wheatleigh played Sam wlmirably, and hix grace and professional 


case is a fine example of polish and artistic caste. 
Miss Apamue.—Qur favorite. Miss Adams, has gone East on a visit. 


EGorrespondence, Pte. 


[Nore.—Under this heading we insert small, unpretending compositions, that 
lay no special claim to literary ability, but which are rent witha cesire to give 
variety and a home character to our ¢ olumns. ’ 


REFLECTIONS. 


: In life's early morn, the spring time of youth, 
When the bright star of hope illumined my way, 
And pleasure’s gay sun, like the goddess of truth, 
Seemed a pillar by night and ambrage by day— 
A halo of pleasure attended me then 
Ere yet I had mixed with the children of men. 


Years rolled on apace, and the evils of life, 

Like the mildew of ages, now thicken ’d around. 
As I ventured abroad naught but discord and strife 
And malice and envy were there to Le found ;— 
Religion and virtue had flown, and their trace 

Was nearly invisible ‘midst the disgrace. 


The soul damning passions, upheaving and dark, 
Like the lava of Etwa, far-rolling and wide, 
Swept furiously on till Virtue’s frail barque, 
Like a spot in the distance, was scarcely descried, 
And the spirit of demons, conflicting and base, 
Filled the annals of carth with deeds of disgrace. 


But the bright «tar of hope bade me look to the West, 
Where a standard is rairel and a banner unfurl'd, 
“Neath the shadow of which the poor and oppress‘ 
Rejvice—zgathered in from a sin-stricken world, 
Where the honest in heart from the nations abroad 
May bask in the smile< of a mercifal God. 


Centerrille. A. DaLRYMPLE. 
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THE UTAH 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY 
Illustrated in its Great Characters. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MAXIMIAN AND TITE TIHEBAN LEGION. 

The old historians have thus pictured the state of the 
third century:— 

“The armics disposed at their will of the supreme power. Their 
leaders by turn -scized the power, and the infamous Cyriades, a 
Persian by birth, was the chief of these thirty tyrants who ruled 
the world for a period of several years; during their execrable reign 
evils of all kinds weighed down the empire; Britain was conquered 
by the Caledonians and Saxons; Gaul, by the Franks, the Germans 
and Burgunidians, Italy, by the Germans, the Suevia, the Marco- 
mans and the Quadi; Media, Macedonia and Thrace, by the Goths, 
the Heruli, and the Sarmatians; the Persians overran even to the 
very borders of Syria; civil war, famine and pestilence ruined 
cifies and destroyed populations which had escaped the sword of 
the barbarians.” 

The state of the world at this period was prophetic of 
another great change. There was to follow the overthrow 
of the Roman empire, by the innumerable hordes which 
poured in from the north to re-people Kurope with a domi- 
nant race, out of which a consolidated Christendom sprang. 
And again was there in God’s grand epic a twin birth. It 
was the Mohammedian and Christian empires, which, for 
aves, were destined to struggle in a thousand battles for the 
sovereignty of the world; but Constantine the Great was 
first brought in to give the power into the hands of the 
Christians. 

Diocletian, having risen to the imperial state of the 
Augusti, associated with himself a colleague in the person of 
Maximian, on whom he first bestowed the title of Casar, and 
afterwards that of \uecustus. The former took the eastern 
division of the empire and the latter the western. Maximian, 
in his turn, associated with himself, for the conquest of Brit- 
ain and Gaul, the heroic Constantius, father of Constantine the 
Great. But it was during the period when Maximian filled the 
rank ofa Cwsar. or lieutenant emperor, under Diocletian, that 
there took place one of the most glorious tragedies of history. 

Among the Roman legions, at the close of the third cent- 
ury. there was a host of the soldiers of the cross. These 
raised to the throne of the Augusti, Constantine the first 
Christian emperor. The heroic character of these soldiers, 
and their devotion to their faith. may be gathered by the 
following episode of the— 


MARTYRDOM OF TITER THEBAN LEGION. 
Maximian having passed over into Gaul and conquered 
the factions of Amandus, Elienus and the Bagaudz, or the 
peasants of Gaul, who had risen in a general insurrection, 
the Caxar brought fromthe Hast a legion, called the Theban. 
composed of Christian veterans. These. together with his 
other soldiers. he designed to employ in persecuting the 
faithful. But the heroes of the cross refused to march at 
his cruel orders. and formed their camp at the foot of the 
mountain known now as the Creat St. Bernard. The gen- 
eral, enraged, sent to the emperor Diocletian for reinforee- 
ments. who sent him troops with orders to decimate the 
rebel legion. and foree the remainder to execute his will 
against the Christians. In the spirit of martyrs, they dared 
to disobey the earthly powers. A second time were they 
decimated. but still they reselved to die for him who had 
died for them, rather than execute the tyrant’s will. Maur- 


jee, Kuxperus and Clandidus were their principal officers, 
and they exhorted‘these suldiers of the cross to follow their 
brethren to martyrdom rather than betray their religion. 


They then addressed the following noble manifesto to their 
general: 
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— 


‘“‘We are your soldiers, my oot, but we freely confess that we 
are the servants of God; we owe to our prince duty in war, to 
God our innocence; we receive from you pay, He has given us 
life; we cannot obey you and renounce God our creator, our mas- 
ter and yours. If you ask of us nothing injurious, we will obey 
your orders as we have done to this time; otherwise we shall obey 
Him rather than you. We offer the service of our arms against 
your enemies, but we do not belicve we are permitted to bathe 
them in the blood of the innocent. We took an oathto God, before 
we did to you, and you can have no confidence in the second, if 
we violate the first. You command us to seek out Christians, in 
order to punish them; you have no need of seeking others, behold 
we are such. We confess God the Father, author of all things, 
and Jesus Christ his Son. We have seen you put to death our 
companions without mourning, and we have rejoiced that they 
have been honored in suffering for their God. Despair has not 
driven us to revolt. We have arms in our hands, but we have not 
used them, because we prefer to cie innocent, rather than live 
culpable.” 

Maximian now ordered his officers to give these Christian 
soldiers to the sword. Troops were marched to surround the 
legion and cut it to pieces. . But these noble men, resolving 
to die as martyrs and not as rebels, laid down their arms and 
bared their necks to the strokes of their executioners. There 
fell of this famous legion six thousand men; and the earth 
that day was baptized with the blood of this little army of 
the soldiers of Christ. Their spirits ascended up on high to 
receive the crowns of the just and the faithful; while He 
who raiseth up and casteth down powers and dominions, to 
the fulfillment of his grand purposes, pursued His course to 
give to the disciples of his Son empires mightier than those 
of the Pharaohs, the Alexanders and the Cwsars. Truly 
worthy were the heroic six thousand of that Theban Legion 
to be ranked among the ‘*World’s Great Characters,” for it 
is by such as they that the best issues of humanity are 
wrought out, and the matchless constaney of religion main- 
tained. 

ABDICATION OF DIOCLETIAN AND MAXIMIAN. 

Diocletian gave to the world the first grand example of an 
abdication. Charles V. of Germany is cited by Gibbon as 
the only worthy correspondent; but the abdication of the 
latter, he says, was hastened by the vicissitudes of fortune 
and the disappointment of his favorite schemes, while that of 
the former was the close of a career of uninterrupted success, 
after he had vanquished all his enemies and accomplished all 
his designs. It took place in the twenty-first year of his 
reign. 

The ceremony of abdication was performed in a spacious 
hall, three miles from Niecomedia. After delivering from a 
lofty throne a noble speech to the soldiers and people. Dio- 
cletian retired to his native country of Dalmatia. On the 
same day, Maximian, forced by the example of his benefac- 
tor, resigned the imperial purple at Milan; nor could this 
restless and ambitious prince afterwards prevail upon his 
illustrious colleague to leave his rural cnchantments to 
resume the reigns of government. The clder Augustus, 
with a smile of philosophic pity, replied to Maximian that if 
he could show him the cabbages which he had planted with 
his own hands at Salona, he would no longer urge him to 
relinquish the happiness of his retirement for the pursuit of 
power. Nor was his conversation with his friends less fraught 
with the wisdom of experience. He was accustomed to say 
‘How often is it the interest of four or five ministers to com- 
bine together to deccive their sovereign! Secluded from 
mankind by his exalted dignity, the truth is concealed from 
his knowledge; he can sce only with their cyes, he hears 
nothing but their misrepresentations. He confers the most 
important offices upon the vice and weakness, and disgraces 
the most virtuous and deserving among his subjects. By 
such infamous arts; the best and wisest princes are sold to 
the venal corruption of their courtiers.” 
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HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


Such was the experience of the illustrious Diocletian. We 
would that men in power would digest this lesson. 

Eighteen years of civil war and disorder in the State fol- 
lowed the abdication of the two Augusti. Constantius 
Chlorus, who had married the daughter of Maximian, after 
his divorce from St. Helean, had terminated his great career 
in death, and Constantine, the son of the wife of the divorce, 
was now emperor of the west. 

The ascension of Constantine and the divisions in the 
empire at length gave to the old emperor Maximian an oppor- 
tunity to leave his retirement and again lay claim to his 
ancient dignities. Warlike as ever, he defeated the emperor 
Severus and conducted him in triumph to Rome, where he 
caused him to resign the purple and was instrumental in his 
execution. Notwithstanding his age, Maximian passed the 
Alps and went over to Constantine, the sovereign of Gaul, 
carrying with him his daughter Fausta, whom he offered to 
that hero in marriage. The alliance between the two princes 
was contracted, and the marriage took place with great mag- 
nificence at Arles. Maximian now asserted his claim to the 
western empire, and conferred the title of Augustus upon his 
son-in-law; but Constantine retained in his own hands the 
power, and prepared himself for the next act in the imperial 
drama. 

Maximian next joined his son Maxentius and fought 
against Galerius, who entered Italy with a powerful army to 
avenge the death of Severus. (ialerius becoming invested 
with the imperial purple, raised with him Licinius and Max- 
imin, and there were now six emperors, the example of 
which has no counterpart in history. For the second time, 
the butcher of the Theban Legion was forced to abdicate 
and he took refuge at the court of his son-in-law, Constantine. 

But while Constantine was operating with a part of his 
army on the banks of the Khine, Maximian inventing, or 
hastily crediting a report of that hero’s death, ascended the 
throne of the West, seized the treasure, lavished it on the 
soldiers and put on the splendor of his ancient dignity. This 
news reaching the hero, he returned by rapid marches, and 
Maximian fled to Marseilles, upon which place Constantine 
ordered an immediate assault, but the garrison delivered up 
to him the city aud the person of his father-in-law. A secret 
sentence of death was pronounced against the usurper, and 
it was given out to the world that, burdened by remorse and 
crime, he strangled himself with his own hands. Thus per- 
ished the Roman Emperor who gave to the Theban Legion 
a glorious martyrdom! 
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HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


CHAPTER LY. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR AND HIS TIMES. 

The early demolition and overthrow of the Assyrian and 
Persian monarchies, and the complete destruction of the 
works of art and the records of the learned by the Scythian 
hordes, whose boast was that “the grass never grew again 
where their horses’ hoofs pressed the ground,” have left but 
little material from which to form an opinion of the extent 
of the civilization enjoyed by the inhabitants of Nineveh 
and Babylon. Fragmentary references in the Bible, and 
the compilation of Assyrian and Persian traditions by the 
Greek historians, are our only sources of information. The 
recent discoveries among the ruins of Nineveh, are valuable 
only as novelties; proving that mankind in the earliest 
period of their history did do something more than eat and 
sleep ; that they had some crude conceptions of the chaste 
and beautiful. Just as the rude drawing of a house, or a 


mill, by a child is valuable only as the effort gives promise 
of better things in his future. So it is with the rude 
sculptures exhumed from the ruins of Nineveh. They show 
at how early a period in man’s history he sought to 
embellish and adorn; that the race, like the child, gave 
in their childhood of civilization and refinement, promise 
of a glorious future. 

If we take all of the history of Nebuchadnezzar that is 
given in the book of Daniel as our guide, we can form but a 
low estimate of the advancement of the people of that age 
in the social and moral sciences. Nebuchadnezzar was 
evidently a man far in advance of his times in mental 
development ; yet how low must have been his conceptions 
of Deity, and how great must have been his egotism, 
when he set up that image in the “plains of Dura” and 
called upon all people (under threat of the most fearful 
penalties if they disobeyed) to come and fall down and 
worship as God, the creation of his own hands, and the 
morbid conception of his own rude mind. What must have 
been the moral status of the people of that great nation, when 
the highest and most noble of all the tribes forming the 
Kmpire, or representatives of the whole, (for the whole 
people could not have been there) could sink their own 
moral natures so low as to worship that image at the dictum 
of a man—a king, though he was?’ When there were 
found only three men out of scores of thousands, who were 
true to their own conceptions of God ? 


Nebuchadnezzar was a man of irresistible will. Listen, 
if you please, to his knock-down argument on religious 
worship. When, by astounding proofs of power, he perceived 
that the God of the Hebrews was able to save his servants 
even from fire :—‘‘ Therefore I make a decree that every 
people, nation and language, that shall speak anything amiss 
against the God of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, shall 
be cut in pieces and their house shall be made a dunghill.” 
This, too, after he had enjoyed many years of communion 
with the prophet Daniel, who possessed, unmistakably, one 
of the brightest intellects of that or any other age. Proving 
that God, through the labors of one of the wisest of His 
servants, could only make an impression upon the rude and 
uncultivated nature of the ‘(treat King”’ by manifestations 
of irresistible physical power. It is an axiom of truth daily 
and hourly demonstrated in life, that the duller the ear 
addressed, and the greater the probability there is of 
disobedience, the louder andjsterner must be the tone of 
command. 

No brighter instance of wisdom in the divine government 
of mankind is recorded than that contained in the book of 
Daniel. Here was a “hard headed” and mighty monarch, 
who held, as it were, the destinies of the “chosen people” 
in his grasp, to be controlled and managed as an instrument 
in carrying out the Divine plans with regard to Israel. 
Dreams and visions were given him, not alone for his own 
sake, but also to make a Daniel necessary to him. Finally, 
to cap the climax, he was permitted, in a vision, to attend 
the Divine Court where his own case was adjudicated, and 
to hear the sentence passed upon him as a punishment for 
all his pride. His bright intellect became clouded, he lost 
his reason, and imagined himself a beast. A beast’s hoofs 
were never cut—he would not permit his nails to be cut and 
they became as “ birds’ claws.’”’” Beasts were never shaven 
—he would not permit a razor to come near his head, and 
his hair became as “ eagles’ feathers.’”’ Beasts walked on 
four legs—he, being a beast, must do so too. Beasts 
were not confined in sumptuous apartments, and he would 
not be. Beasts ranged abroad in pastures and fed on grass 
he must needs do so too; and “ the dews of heaven” settled 
upon him, and “ he ate grass as an ox.” Having recovered 
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his reason, and taking a retrospective view of the past, | tial knowledge an organist could not play from a figured 
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aided no doubt by the Prophet, he was enabled to see | bass. The organ player of modern date does not need this 


clearly that the greatness and power of Israel’s God filled the 
universe, and left no room for the gods of his former 
worship. 

Now read his valedictory to his people and sec the 
evidence of his having come forth into a new life. The 
starch is taken out of him wonderfully; and he begins to 
realize that to be a king is to bea father to his people and 
not a tyrant. He utters no threats of “‘cutting in pieces,” 
nor of “making dunghills,” but bears a simple and 
humble testimony to the goodness, power and greatness of 
the God of Heaven. We cannot possibly cast upon Danicl 
the imputation of being a toady and ministering to the 
vanity of a powerful king; therefore, how limited must 
have been the geographical information possessed by Danicl 
when he bore witness to Nebuchadnezzar, the “ Head of 
Gold,” that “«heresoever the children of men dwell, the 
beasts of the field, and the fowls of the heaven, hath He 
given into thine hand and hath made thee ruler over them 
all;” the Assyrian Empire of that day being comparatively 
less in territorial area and in population than Great Britain ! 


THE MESSIAH. 
Instruments Used in Handel’s Day. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN TULLIDGE. 


Handel’s Oratorio of Messiah the composi- 
tions of all great musical authors—received much opposition 
from the critics on its first representation. It is however 
now, beyond all doubt, that the critics were much prejudiced 
against Handel when he first produced “The Messiah ” in 
London in 1741. It is also understood—by those who are 
acquainted with the history of this great work and its au- 
thor’s passionate and stubborn temper—that much of the 
opposition received from the critics was caused by Handel’s 
determination to do what he pleased when composing for the 
principal singers. In fact, Handel did not fear the critics, 
nor the principal singers, nor his patrons. It did not matter 
to him how exalted their position, he was independent. Ile 
knew his own strength. His genius was as far above all 
other composers of his day as the sun compared to the light 
of the moon is in power and brilliancy. Therefore he would 
have his own way in composing his music, for he felt certain 
that his compositions would be successful at some period. 
Moreover, Handel carried in his train the instrumental and 
choral musicians, and that comforted him. There could be 
no surprise that his choral singers were fond of him, for his 
choruses are full of energy. When composing his choruses 
he becaine inspired and threw his gigantic mind into their 
construction and harmonization, and they have never been 
supplanted in the public estimation by any later compusitions. 

Handel, as noted in my opening article, was a magnificent 
organist. This induces me to show to wiy readers the method 
of the ancients in writing fur the organ, and compare it with 
the method adopted by modern writers for this noble instru- 
ment. In Handel’s day—and at a much later periud—the 
performers on the organ were compelled to study harmony, 
or what is commonly termed thorough bass. Counterpoint 
was also included in their studies, fur they had to play class- 
ical compositions from the subject with the bass figured. 
The inner parts were produced from the knowledge they had 
acquired in this branch of musical science. These necessary 
studies to the harmonist give him au understanding of the 
progression of fugal arrangements, and enable him to play 
the answer to the subject and counter-subject of the fugue 
without having them written in full; and without this essen- 


creat knowledge. 


The composers and arrangers have pro- 
vided a method that enables the organ student to become a 
tolerably good player with but little study, for it is now 
principally practice, for every note that is necessary to the 
accompaniment is written in the organ scores. 

[ will now slightly touch on the instruments uscd in 
Handel’s time. The effect that is now produced when “ The 
Messiah” is performed, by the invention and introduction 
of the improved modern instruments, and a clever arrange- 
ment for them, would electrify Handel were he living. 
Handel had but few instruments at his command. The 
violin, viola, violoncello, hautboy, trumpet and fagotti—or 
bassoon—were the few that Handel had to render his music 
effective with; but he knew how to usc such as were in 
vogue in his day. This assertion can be easily proved by 
inspecting the delicate obligato accompaniments which 
enrich so many of his songs. It was the lack of these 
improved modern instruments that induced Mozart to write 
his celebrated instrumental accompaniments for this mighty 
work. It is evident, by the perusal of Handel’s obligatus 
written for the instruments at his command, that he was 
fond of using them to beautify his organ accompaniments 
with their varied effect, but he could not bear to hear the 
tuning of any instrument in his presence. His car was too 
fine, too sensitive, and they were always tuned before he 
arrived at any rehearsal or public performance. This 
reminds me of an anecdote on the subject : 

At the introduction of one of [landel’s compositions, he 
took his seat as usual at the organ to conduct the perform- 
ance. All the instruments were turned before he arrived. 
A wicked wag, unknown to the performers, secretly visited 
the orchestra and altered the pitch of every stringed instru- 
ment. ‘The wind instruments he could not manage, as the 
players would have seen the alteration, but the string were 
put, some a shade higher, some a shade lower, others a sem- 
itone higher, and the remaining portion a semitone lower, so 
that there were no instruments—but the wind—that were 
in tune with the organ. Handel had anticipated much 
pleasure and satisfaction by the performance of this compo- 
sition, and placed himsclf at the organ with unusual good 
humor. At the opening harmony of the piece he had in- 
troduced the chord of the dominant seventh, on a pause. 
This was done to command the attention of the audience to 
the first movement. The combination consists of what is 
called the major harmonic triad with the seventh added— 
hence the term dominant seventh. The effect of that pause 
on Handel’s nervous system, with the instruments out of 
tune, can be better imagined than described. Handel shook 
on his seat with passion; he pulled at his wig; tore it off; 
threw it about the platform; roared in perfect fury, and 
finally jumped up exclaiming, “O! te tam fillains ; te 
tam scoundrels; { would kill te tam fillains,” and away went 
the wig, which he had caught up, at the musicians in the 
orchestra. The music books that were on the organ-stand 
went in the same direction, and before he could be brought 
into a peaceful state of ming, the Prince of Wales—after- 
wards George IL. of England—had to leave his private box 
and coax the composer into « good humor. The Prince was 
passionately fond of Llaudel’s music, and was a great patron 
of the composer; hence his influence over him. During 
the interval of storm and peace the performers retired and 
again tuned their instruments, taking much care to have 
them in thorough tune this time, and the piece was then 
played to the composer’s perfect satisfaction and the delight 
of the audience. Handel retired elated with his final suc- 
cess, and the trick played on him was for a time forgotten. 
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THE LADY AND THE WARRIOR. 
[A LEGEND. ] 
BY JVLIA BOWRING. 


She stood beside him as he lay 
Upon the battle plain; 

They parted once in other years, 
And thus they met again. 

A cold dew damped his aching brow, 
His face was pale and wan, 

His eye had lost its wonted fire— 
He was a dying man. 

The night breeze fanned the lady’s locks 
Of wavy golden hair; 

She wore the cloister’s sombre garb, 
But still was young and fair. 

“Wild thought flash through my brain,” she said, 
“Of each neglect and wrong, 

Oh woman’s heart is frail and weak, 
But woman’s trus: is strong. 

When pleasure lit the castle halls, 
When bright eyes beamed with glec, 

When beauties’ lips thrilled magic lays, 
You thought not then of me. 

The sunshine of my life is past— 
All past with love’s decay; 

And those who won from me thy heart, 
Oh tell me where are they? 

Say, shall 1 bring them to thee now? 
To watch thy fleeting breath? 

The ones so prized by thee through life, 
Should soothe thy hours of death! 

Oh woman, oft how dark thy sky;— 
Pursue a wiser plan, 

Place no deep trust in things of carth, 
And least of all in man. 

I’ve felt the tempest of the heart, 
[’ve pined in cloister cell, 

With mem ries of a broken vow, 
I've learned the lesson well.” 

Ilis cheek grew paler as she spoke; 
Ilis sobs rose loud and strong, 

As if the magic words had woke 
Thoughts that had slumber’d long. 

**My brain is racked to agony,” 
He said; “That broken vow, 

The hallowed past, the time misused, 
All come before me now. 

Why do they haunt my dying hours— 
Those memories of old? 

Oh could | but recall the past 
That vow my false lips told. 

The sabre by my side will soon 
Be coated o’er with rust; 

And I, too, like my gasping stcei, 
Will sleep low in the dust. 

Before the morning star shall fade 
From out the morrow’s sky, 

My star will set; Oh! Rosalind, 
Forgive me ere I dic.” 

Ilis voice grew feeble, yet it had 
A sad and mournful tone; 

Oh how it touched her woman's heart 
His deep half-smothered moan. 

He strove to raise his co'd scarred hand, 
To clasp hers in embrace; 

It fell,—his dim eyes closed,—and death 
Was written in his face. 

She knelt beside that warrior brave, 
And kissed his pallid brow; 

She would have spurned him once, but, oh! 
She could not do it now. 

That battle-field so terrible, 
With dead forms gaunt and grim, 

Ifad no alarms, oblivious, 
She saw but only him. 

And through that long and dreary night 
Amidst that scene so dread, 

Till morning came she watched and wept 
Beside her loved—her dead. 

Oh woman’s heart is frail and weak, 
But woman's love is strong, 


And hers had lived through time and care, 

And braved the keenest wrong. 
* ~ 

Deep in the shade of convent cell, 
How many bright eyes wept, 

As o’er that pale and lifeless one 
The midnight watch they kept. 

A clasp of massive gold lay close 
Upon the throbless heart, 

The portraiture of him who caused 
Its wildest, keenest smart. 

And by the flaming light of torch, 
With sad and solemn tread, 

The white-robed monks then bore her 
To the region of the dead. 

And in that darRand mouldering vault, 
With death and gloom allied, 

They chanted mass—then laid her down 
Close by the warrior’s side. 


>> 


THOUHGTS ON A SERMON. 


BY A WOMAN OF UTAH. 


I deem it not out of place to give expression, through 
your medium, to thoughts suggested by hearing Mr. Allen’s 
sermon on Sunday afternoon. 

How many are there, with anxious hearts and aching 
brains, yearning and gasping for Divine light, to brighten 
life’s pathway; fur an expansive and soul-satisfying creed; 
one that places no prohibition on a fearless investigation of 
truth of every kind. “Yet of these, in that world which we 
too often denounce as all bad, but in which there are many, 
Oh, very many, of God’s children calling loudly to him for 
light. And will he not heed them?. He that marketh the 
sparrow’s fall, will he not hear His children cry to Him? 
When they raise their voices in supplication and prayer for 
divine guidance, for Heavenly light, will he not answer them? 
Yes, ‘God is His own interpreter, and He can make it plain.” 

Mr. Allen’s idea of the popular religion of to-day is so 
true. The growing world calls for something more soul-sat- 
isfying than the dry ashes from the husks of a dead past, 
upon which, for many generations, the human family have 
existed—not lived, for their souls have been dwarfed, their 
minds circumscribed by prejudice and tradition. Until life 
within—the free and joyous soul-life that the Spirit of God 
alone can give, calls loudly for substantial food. 

‘“‘Man’s extremity is Giod’s opportunity.” He called Jos- 
eph Smith to a mission; that mission to declare a new age; 
an age that would criticise and test the wisdom of all previ- 
ous ones. 

Mr. Allen spoke of the refining and ennobling influence 
of self-denial. Where in the world can you find a people 
who more make ¢Ais a principle of practical life than our 
own’? Of this the women of Utah are illustrious examples. 
Can there be found among all the sects and denominations 
of the day, women who practise the self-abnegation, the true 
generosity that characterizes this small band of sisterhood? 
Although not a whit behind their sisters of “the world” in 
intelligence, culture and education, with all the intuition of 
true feminine nature, the same aspiration, the same desires, 
but with this difference: the world satisfies the women of the 
world, who live for its pleasures alone; but the women of 
Utah would live for something more—for a life beyond the 
grave. Where self-denial is practised for this object, the 
result must be purifying and ennobling. 

It is not to be wondered at, that by sume they are misun- 
derstood. Their conduct, of course, is inexplicable. How 
can people appreciate a sentiment they never felt?’ The 
motives that may actuate women ofa more advanced class 
cannot be understood by those unschooled in self-denial in 
the true spirit of Christianity and in the love of God. 
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BY QUIZ. 

In reintroducing “ Quiz” to the public we present an old 
friend with a new face. A long time ago Quiz fled from our 
sight “like a beautiful dream,” leaving us to settle his 
accounts. Not finding in literature that which would sup- 
port Mrs. Quiz, six children, a buggy and a sleigh, he turned 
his attention to the patriotic purpose of promoting railway 
lines. He has been a railroad contractor, and returns to us 


with a soul full of confidence in Durant and John Sharp, 


and a pocket full of sub-contractors’ checks. le has boosted 
railroads, puffed railroads, telegraphed about them, made 
toasts about them, and at the appropriate period went into 
raptures over the “last spike.” Having donc his duty to 
his country in this respect, he now feels himself entitled to 
do any amount of grumbling on the opposite side. 

When Quiz undertook to support the C. P. R. R. and the 
U. P. R. R. and railroads generally, it was with the under- 
standing that they were going to regencrate things, and get 
rid of a certain impression that we Utahites were “out in the 
wilderness.”’ His understanding was that time in traveling and 
freighting was to be annihilated; and New York brought, 
at least, in the vicinity of Echo Canyon. In fond reliance 
on this blissful idea, three months ago Quiz sent to the 
aforesaid New York for three pounds of tea and a calico 
dress for Mrs. Q., and a box of toys for the young Quizes. 


In perfect certainty that ox-tcam times were gone forever, 
and the days of lightning trains arrived, he confidently 
informed Mrs. Q. and the junior Q's, that they might in a 
fortnight, or less, expect to drink that tea, sec that calico 
dress, and exhibit to an aggravated and distracted neighbor- 
hood of youngsters those magnificent toys. That tea is now 
—and has been for about twelve weeks past—somewhere 
between here and Chicago; that calico dress and those 
toys—if anywhere at all in the world—are in the same 
vicinity. Mrs. Quiz has lost her faith in railroads, and says 
emphatically—“ hang the ‘Last Rail’ and them that laid 
it; and the junior Q’s are in an inconsolable agony of grief. 

These are private sorrows, but Quiz has public ones to 
lament. On paying a casual visit to the office of the Ura 
MAGAZINE about four months ago, he found that the man- 
agers of that office with the same fond belicf in railroads and 
their wondrous celerity possessed by himself had entrusted 
goods to its tender mercics only four months before, which 
goods were then at about the rate of one package per week 
pouring in on the proprictors, having accomplished their 
journey at little less than half-mule speed. 

Being at that time a railroad contractor, and being by his 
connections bound to sustain the character of railroads for 
swiftness, Quiz proved conclusively that all this was the 
proper thing under the circumstances. Urged by his per- 
suasive eloquence, sometime lest February the aforesaid -pro- 
prictors again entrusted type, papor, presses and a variety of 
articles too numerous to mention to the Iron Horse. Whether 
the “ Iron Horse” was sick, or went to see his relatives, or 
was short of oats, we cannot tell; but after from three to 
four months waiting, this magnificent anima! brought to our 
peaceful vales about half of the above material; having 
accomplished four days’ work in the short space of three 
months and a half: traveling nearly as fast as an ox team 
with their hind legs tied. The other half of the goods 


are—exactly, heaven knows where. They may be expectcd 


ral 
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| in, however, without fail, in less than eight weeks—unless 
| goods should be delayed on the line. 


The proprictors of the Uran Magazine having been 


|induced mainly by Quiz's representations to trust their 


goods to this rapid mode of conveyance, he feels it incum- 
bent upon him to ask the U. P. R. R. and America at large 
these questions :—Was it to promote this sort of freighting 
that he wore a hairy cap and a blue checked shirt for six 
months, and expended his soul on scrapers in Weber Canyon ? 
Was it for this that he burnt three candles and an oil lamp 
on the night of the “ Tlumination?”’ Was it for this that 
he listencd to the whole of the speeches of Governor Durkee 
and Mr. Hooper? Was it for this that he gave three cheers 
like a lunatic and rashly expended twenty-five cents in 
candy on the youthful Quizes on that glorious day? Echo 
answers—-‘‘ Vory likely it was,” out he will not believe it. 
He has one pathetic appeal to make to the U. P. R. R., and 
then he subsides into peaceful literature for ever:—For the 
country’s sake, do try and freight us goods to Utah—not so 
fast as a mule train, that would be asking too much, but do 
try to rival an ox team. If only this is accomplished he 
will die content. Deny him this, and there will be inscribed 
on his tombstone :—“ Here lies a defunct and extinguished 
railroad contractor, who was prematurely killed by over- 
faith in the U. P. R. R.” 


ACROSTIC. 


“SUCCESS TO THE UTAH. MAGAZINE.” 


S hine on, thou newly-risen star, 

Up o'er the western horizon; 

(Convey thy glorious rays afar, 

(ease not to shine as thou hast shone. 
Ere long mankind will welcome thee; 
Science musi triumph on land and sea, 
So mayst thou rise triumphantly. 


To all a guide and beacon prove 
Of light, intelligence and love— 


Truth, right and justice bring to men, 
Ifail mighty instrument—the pen— 
Earth’s mightiest conqueror must win. 


Unfold the pictures of the past 

To mortals’ gaze, from first to last; 
And of the present—tell the sum 
jIlow matter must to mind succumb. 


May wisdom beam from every page, 
And golden precepts, too, abound ; 
Grave knowledge for both youth and age, 
And may choice gems therein be found: 
Zest, enterprise, industry, skill, 
Inculcate, till their fruits are seen: 

No man convince against his will ; 

E’en so, Amen, friend MaGaztne. 


Jno. Burrows. 


STEPS IN KNOWLEDGE. 


The first grand step in knowledge here below, 
Is just to learn that I mere nothing know: 
The last, and grandest—(How my soul doth yearn! ) 
There’s more to know than I can eyey learn. 
TEVAN. 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN; 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER LX. 
THE ORPHAN JEWESS AND THE CURISTIAN NOBLE. 


As our hero and heroine are now before our readers, we will 
here take the opportunity of describing /A/s person. 

Walter has much physical maturity, and his character and mind 
are according to the indications of his boyhood. He has changed 
in nothing, but has become more developed in every thing that he 
was. Endowed with one of those «xtraordinary natures cf inten- 
sity and self-motive force, that gathers sli the promptings of life 
from within, and lives out itself as from strong necessities, he has 
unfolded Walter Templar, and was ever unfolding him. Nothing 
but himself could come out of himself, for he took not his impress 
from other minds, but impressed his own nature on his surround- 
ings, and tinged all the circumstances of his life with the qualities 
of his own being. 
impulses,—the pregnancy of a land of genius came over him 
because he had the attributes of genius in his soul. In his physical 
structure, he was also strongly marked, typicalof capacity and force 
rather than handsome and winning. He was not so much the 
man to engage a lady’s thought, as the one to command men, and 
agitate a nation with his impetuous intensity. In height he was 
five feet eleven and a half, and his organization was anti-corpulent, 
bony and like an iron statue. The head was large, but not mas- 
sive, looking in the breadth of front-face, the cheek-hones promi- 
nant, the eyes dark, full of power and mesmeric qualities, and the 
hair hung about his head as a mass of black waves. Unlike Wal- 
ter Templar, the youth DeLacy was fair, with hazel ecyes and 
chestnut locks. Ife was frank, generous, bold and strongly 
attached to his friend, whose superiority he maintained; and whose 
intellectual and impetuous mind he followed. The young men 
were repeating in their persons the friendship which had existed 
between Sir Richard Courtney and the dead DeLacy. 

As dissimilar as our heroes were, they were just the youths one 


would predict as certain to fall into some romance; or who, if 


they did not find it, would create one which would as certainly 
involve them in future embarrassment. Walter was not one to 
seek adventure, but he was one to create a romance. He wasa 
law unto himself; and the restraints and artificialities of society 
were repugnant to him. By birth he was an aristocrat, but by 
instinct a republican. New forms and orders of things grew out 
of him; and natyral, not artificial methods, impulse led him 
into for the expession of his character. ‘The voice of society he 
heard not; the voice of his own conscientiousness was ever speak- 
ing to him. Out of the integrity of his own nature and thought, 
he felt, willed and acted with scarcely any reference to conven- 
tional propriety and the way marks of society. This is the pecu- 
liarity of young men of intense and conscientious purposes; but, 
however noble it might be in the abstract, society will not—can- 
not allow its manifestations. Its artificial voice must be respected. 
The world can pardon the love of adventure in youth, but it will 
not tolerate the strong, forceful innovation of thoughtful character. 
On the other hand, Frederick DeLacy was just the one for adven- 
ture, and was prepared to follow Walter into any extravagant 
romance. What had he left Englandefor, if not for this? The 
days of knight-errantry to youth will never be out of date. In 
Italy, a land of banditti, Walter would have been pronounced by 
a physiognomist as the very man who, if molded by some desper- 
ate circumstances, would be likely to awe society in the character 
of a chieftain of the grand and noble type—a being as much to 
admire, devotedly follow and love as to fear. Now, to have organ- 
ized a model banditti under the chieftainship of Walter would have 
been the very thing that young DeLacy would have voted for 
above all earthly glory. He knew that it would be a most honor- 
able band, if Walter was its soul and head, and one that would 
only battle and astonish the world in some great cause. The 
Garibaldian type would have suited Fred—one to fight for ‘“‘down- 
trodden Italy,” or any other down-trodden nationality, or down- 
trodden anything anywhere. Youth-like, and full of its generous, 
big heart, Fred, as with thousands more at his age, was fora 
crusade of some kind in behalf of humanity and right against 
oppression and wrong. He had often heard the tradition of Sir 
Walter Templar’s house, that its founder was an illustrous Grand 
Master of the renowned order of Knight Templars and his friend 
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Italy stirred him, because he was full of 
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was certainly a fitting representative of such an ancestor. Why 
then should not Walter be Grand Master, or Grand Chieftain or 


' Grand Somebody? was Fred’s unanswerable question. 


There was-another extravagant romance that the young Eng- 


| lishmen were the very ones to fall into, and this one they found. 


The youths discovered the beautiful orphan Jewess and created 
themselves her very venerable guardians! What romance could 
be better? what character could the boys assume more becoming? 
Walter was twenty and Fred nineteen, and Terese fifteen. The 
very ones to stand together in the relationship of ward and 
guardians! It is true, however, that although Walter, her chief 
guardian, was only twenty, he was old enough in person and 
character to be twenty-two, 

Terese, as we have seen, was sweetly melancholy and dreamy in 
her disposition—the ideal of an orphan maiden—a type of a 
daughter of Zion. She possessed rare musical gifts of nature, 
like many more of the Jewish race. 

Often in pastoral solitude Terese would warble forth her soul 
in improvisions of genius, and on auch an occasion Sir Welter 
Templar and Lord Frederick De Lacy introduced themselves to 
the gifted Hebrew child. Let us take our readers back to that 
episode of her history which branched out over the whole future 
of her life, blended with the history of our hero, and gave a 
leading thread to our story. 

‘‘Hark!” exclaimed Sir Walter in rapture, as the strains of 
the Hebrew maiden burst upon their ears as they wandered near 
the mountains admiring the scenery of that beautiful Italian 
village which gave her birth. 

“The song of some mountain shepherdess. 
What a rich voice, Walter!” 

“Divine!” replied his friend in eestacy, for music was with 
him a passion. 

‘*What a pathetic strain, and how unconstrained, Walter.’’ 

‘*’Tis the improvisings of genius. How it changes; now plaintive, 
now tender, now yearning! It is borne upon the soft zephyrs of 
classic Italy, burdened with the soul of poesy and song.”’ 

‘‘A beautiful shepherdess, I'll be sworn. By St. George, 
Walter, 1 believe it is the fairy of one of the romance I have been 
dreaming.”’ 

‘The nymph of the mountains, then, Fred, waking the solitude 
with pastoral melody. She comes this way! We will not startle 
the fawn with rude abruptness.”’ 

The Hebrew maiden approached and was gently and gracefully 
accosted by the young Englishmen. 

‘Tell us, beautiful maiden, is it unlawful to speak with the 
mountain nymph who warbles such enchanting strains? ’”’ 

“Oh no, young stranger,” she sweetly answered Walter, smiling, 
‘‘it is not unlawful; | am not the mountain nymph.” 

‘‘Indeed you are. Is she not, Walter? I am sure you are a 
fairy, beautiful songstress. Now do tell us your fairy history.” 

‘‘l am only Terese, and the villagers call me the orphan Hebrew 
maiden,” 

‘‘An orphan and a daughter of Zion,” exclaimed Sir Walter 
with thoughtful interest. 

‘Yes, Signor Stranger.”’ 

‘*A sweet singer of Israel maiden! ”’ 

‘‘So the kind villagers tell me, Signor Stranger,” replied tue 
artless child of nature, naively. 

The youths won from her the history of her orphan life. She 
had never met any one to harm her, and she was easily induced 
to tell her simple pathetic tale. Fred, with his free generous 
nature, wept like a boy, as he was, for he was himself an orphan. 
Walter—sublime Walter, was like himself, grand and profound.— 
Ife had been as an elder brother to Fred; why should he not be 
the same to Terese? Fred wished it. Walter, with his strong, 
impetuous nature, willed it so. He determined it, therefore it 
had to be. Terese, the orphan Hebrew maiden, henceforth was - 
their protege—their sister. Walter willed it, and Fred knew that 
all Italy could not stand against that impetuous will. 

Foster-brother Beppo opposed, but foster-brother Beppo could 
not stand against the master mind and wizard-like power of 
Walter Templar. He was created by nature to bow to his will 
even strong-minded, turbulent men. Never had he met a mascu- 
line mind whom he had not subdued. What wonder then that he 
should henceforth be the ruling star of the destiny of the orphan 
Hebrew girl. She did not know it, but from the first she loved 
him, with the self-abnegation of a woman’s nature. Like her 
ancestress, Ruth, the language of her soul was: ‘“‘ Where thou 
goest, I will go; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” 

The young Englishmen traveled incognito. Where would have 
been the romance, unless they laid aside their family titles for 
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that of the Unknowns? So Sir Walter Templar and Lord 
Frederick De Lacy became to the peasants of the country, plain 
Signor Walters and Signor Fredericks. With Terese, the orphan 
Hebrew maiden, what a trio they formed! What a traveling 
company for any extravagant romance, which even your cold- 
blooded, long-headed, unromantic statesman is as likely as any 
youth to fall into at twenty. 

Ilere they were, three children of nature! Even Walter with 
his masterly intellect, was all that; perhaps he was more 80, 
from the very force of his mentality, and the impetuosity of his 
nature, which like a torrent overlept the artificial. 

Ilere they were, Fred, the last representative of a noble family, 
whose lands were in the hands of the supplanter. Ilere they 
were,—Teresc, the orphan Hebrew maiden—a sweet singer of 
Israel—a child of the captivity of the chosen people—all of which 
characters, to the youths, made her their fitting companion. 
Ifere they were, and at their head, glorious, forceful, gifted 
Walter, a representative descendant of an illustrious Grand 
Master of the renowned order of Knight Templars. 

What impropriety was there in these two English youths, 
seeking adventure, and this gifted maiden, with so many inter- 
esting surroundings, traveling together as a loving trio—two 
young brothers of a younger sister. 

Fred, particularly, saw no impropriety, and he would have 
been only too delighted to have found several more such youths 
as themselves, and a few more maidens with the halo of romance, 
around Terese. 

What an interesting company they would have formed! The 
boy, in fact, gave such a romantic brother-and-sisterhood prefer- 
ence over his model banditti. Thus these children of nature 
traveled together, well representing what they passed for—two 
friends, and Terese the sister of Walter. 

The youths never dreamt of future consequences. Fred, as we 
know, was betrothed to Alice Courtney, by his dying father and 
Sir Richard, and Walter was to mate with his cousin Eleanor. 
But what had that to do with Terese, the orpan Jewess? 
She was a sister of their romance, and they had not been, as in 
after years, painfully startled with the revelation that the romance 
of a woman’s life is love! 

Since Terese became the companion of their travels, Walter 
would for a time take some delightful villa, in which he would 
surround his adopted sister with as many luxuries as consistent 
with pastoral gentility—especially those of art and refinement of 
intellect. Music was particularly attended to, for Walter was 
already skillful on several instruments, and an excellent vocalist, 
with a magnificent tenor voice. At college he made music a 
principal study, and he grasped it by intuition. 

Hours would Walter Templar and Terese pass together in their 
reveries of music. In this they were indeed brother and sister. 
They shared a common genius; and had not Sir Walter Templar 
been an English nobleman, the world might have known him and 
Terese as celebrated among the most illustrious of the musical 
profession. 

One of the episodes of the adventures of the young Englishmen 
in Italy was to rescue the great composer of music, Spontini, from 
the hands of banditti, which made such an innovation on Fred’s 
romance, that he henceforth viewed such honorable fraternities 
more in the light of assassins androbbers. After that, also, their 
history became more regular, and their association with Terese a 
little more bound with the world’s notions of propriety. Their 
fondness, however, for each other and unrestrained relations 
remained; and why should they not? They were most innocent, 
pure and natural. Indeed, there was the impropriety. A little 
more artificial, and their relations would have been more proper. 
The difference now was, that they became fellow pupils under the 
great Spontini. This grew out of the gratitude of the illustrious 
Maestro, who only trained the brightest stars; but to his gratitude 
was soon added admiration; for he found that both Walter and 
Terese possessed rare genius, and voices of the first quality. They 
became immense favorites with Spontini, not merely musically, 
but as two in whom the great man was personally and affection- 
ately interested. They told him their history, and he the more 
readily extended a guardianship to Terese, because he foresaw 
what must inevitably be the result of the connection between Wal- 
ter and the Hebrew maiden. Indeed, it was clear to him, even 
then, that the gifted young Englishman was master of the maiden‘s 
destiny. 

Three years had passed since they became fellow pupils under 
the illustrious Spontini. Let us bring before us again Walter 
Templar and Terese, now the enchantress prima donna—now 
the Queen of song at Rome. 

They are seated in their music room in a beautiful villa situ- 
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ated on the suburbs of the city. Walter is at the piano, pouring 
forth his inspirations, clothed in his magnificent voice, and 
Terese is putting in her part with her rich Hebrew tones. If 
our readers wish to discover the peculiar qualities and richness of 
the voice of the children of Judah, they have only to go to a Jew- 
ish synagogue. 

Spontaneous improvising together were their most delightful 
practice. They spent hours daily in this exercise, so enchanting 
to them as composers and vocalists. They both possessed genius 
—were skillful musicians, and having made improvision a favorite 
exercise, they could pour forth together impromptu compositions, 
sometimes Walter leading the inspiration, and sometimes Terese. 
But the maiden had now become so’ much the expression of 
Walter’s soul that she thought his thoughts, felt his feelings, and 
was inspired with his inspiration; she was a mirror reflecting his 
mind and genius, Using modern physiological terms, she was his 
medium; or as Spontini expressed it, Walter was her magician, 
and she the enchantress who worked her enchantments under the 
will and by the superior power of the master spirit. 

But this was an awful power for a young man of Walter’s char- 
acter and forceful nature to hold over the plastic nature and 
yearning heart of the gentle maiden. The master of her destiny 
—aye, of her very soul, which he governed immeasurably more 
than he governed his own. 

‘Where will it end?” Spontini had heen anxiously asking for 
three years. 

“Where will it end?” The heart of Terese had been wailing 
since the hour ii was first frightened with the revelation of its 
secret. 

“Oh God of my fathers!” the Hebrew maiden would implore 
when alone in her chamber; “Oh God of Abraham, where will it 
end?” 

“Oh God of my fathers, take not from the orphan daughter of 
thy ancient people the comforter whom thou hast sent!” 

When struggling in vain to conquer her almost hopeless love, 
the soul of the troubied maiden would burst forth in wailings of 
pleading trust. 

“Oh God of Jacob, who prevailed with thee, may I prevail with 
him! Give me the heart of Walter my beloved! Thou hast made 
him lord of my soul—God of the captive people, send not an 
afflicted daughter of Zion again into Babylon! Take not Jacob 
from her Rachel! Leave not thy handmaid in the darkness of 
Egypt! Give the balm of Gilead to my wounded spirit! Oh give 
me Walter’s love!”’ 

Thus would the gifted Jewess in the solitude of her chamber, 
pour out her afflicted spirit in strong, simple faith to Him who 
manifested his mercy and power in the midst of his people Israel. 
It was her anxious masier, Spontini, who startled her intoa 
knowledge of her heart’s secret, by dwelling upon the fact of Wal- 
ter’s betrothal to his cousin, his prospective return to his own 
land, and marriage with Eleanor. She had so long known all this 
—been so familiar with it from the first! It was nothing to 
trouble Terese, who had Walter with her always! And she saw 
in the future no ominous clond—none until Spontini pointed it out 
with a new light. When the revelation of the truth burst upon 
her consciousness, it overpowered her, nor could her kind sympa- 
thizing master console her. 

A bird’s eye view of a scene between the illustrious composer 
and his pupil six months prior to our introduction of Terese as 
the prima donna, will make our readers familiar with the cause of 
Spontini coming to Rome, to bring ont his pupil in public. 

‘(onsider, my child, Sir Walter Templar is an English noble- 
man.” 

but he thinks not his Hebrew sister beneath him. He has 
so often wished I was his sister. ©! say that you think that he 
will love me as something more, dear, kind Waes/ro. Wedoes love 
me! 4)! say he does, good dear, Spontini. You think he loves 
me? I know you do; only your caution is timid, lest your words 
should make me hope too much. Ie always calls me /’s Hebrew 
maiden, and has said a thousand times how much he loves me in 
that character. I am sure I always thought he did, before I 
knew its meaning asnowlI do. ©! say, dear, good, Maestro, you 
think he does.”’ 

‘‘He is the promised husband of another, Terese.”’ 

‘“‘But she loves him not as I do. I am sure, I think he loves not 
her as he does me. He talks of her as a twin sister, whom he 
describes as much like himself. I know, by my own heart, that 
the love he entertains for his cousin is the decp, calm affection of 
a brother. Has he not ever been more like the lover of Terese 
than of Eleanor?’ 

“T grant it, my child; still he is her promised husband.”’ 

‘‘A promise of childhood, formed by his uncle, and mother, 
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Spontini. © what then has not the relations of the last four years 
promised me? It has made him master of my soul and destiny. 
Oh I fear my hereafter, as well as my present, if I lose him!” 

“Be just, my child. Eleanor, looking upon Walteras her future 
husband, may love him as well as you can. What may he not be 
to her, my Terese?” 

‘And to me—to me! O what is he not to me? My universe! 
Take him away, and there appears a blank—a black impalpable 
abyss, into which I look with fearfulness. I strain my gaze to 
catch the glimmering of some distant star; but see no looming 
star for me.’’ 

*‘Look to art, my child. Terese, look to the star of fame before 
you. ’Tis bright, Terese! °’Tis glorious!” 

‘() dear Muesiro! Life is stretched out before me like a sea 
troubled in every wave. If I cross it without my convoy, my 
barque will be wrecked.” 

Spontini had not the heart to urge more, and from that moment 
he strained every effort to bring about the union of Walter and 
Terese. 

“Well, well child, say no more. I own Walter may be the lord 
of his Hebrew maiden for life,’’ said the composer soothingly. 
The afflicted child threw her arms around her sympathizing mas- 
ter’s neck, and wept. The comforting words of hope from nis 
lips, for the first time, brought soothing feeling from the maiden’s 
heart in gushes of relief. Spontini was much moved, and regretted 
not the hope he had given. 

“We will storm him with the batteries of art. Music shall 
plead with him with her powerful voices. Spontini has a half- 
formed design. I tell you my child, your magician, Walter shall 
be the life-long master of Terese.” 

“QO if L lose him, dear Maes/ro, then from me let all things pass 
away. Il lose my all in him.” 

From that time Spontini began preparations to bring out 
Terese to the musical world. His design was to storm Walter's 
heart by the triumphs of the gifted girl,and make the love, which 
he not unlikely entertained for her, speak in unmistakable 
language. He could not give Walter a higher estimate of her 
talents and voice than he possessed; but fame could repeat it to 
him with a thousand tongues, and all Rome be brought to her 
feet. Could Walter be brought to declare, what he foresaw many 
a noble would, his declaration at least would not be unworthy of 
his character. His Hebrew maiden—his fellow pupil—his com- 
panion of a romance of years, would become Sir Walter Templar’s 
wife. If he loved Terese, even jealousy of noble admirers would 
help Spontini’s scheme. Thus far it had succeeded. Rome was 
at her feet. But they worshipped afar off. “Twas Walter the 
enchantress wanted, not at her feet, but nestling on his great 
heart as her life-resting place. For this, she strained all her 
powers to their utmost tension, and his genius manifested through 
her, and her yearning love helped Terese mightily to win her 
triumphs. 

There they sat, still in the music room of their beautiful 
secluded villa; still as usual, pouring forth their musical impro- 
visions. They were a glorious pair! He, resembling a magnifi- 
cent night; she as beautiful and gifted as ever sprang from 
Judah’s royal house. To-night would be revealed to Walter his 
Hebrew maiden’s love! How will the romance of the youths’ 
commencing with the beautiful orphan Jewess, stand after the 
opera to-night? Will the end of that romance be the wreck of 
the gifted, loving Terese ? 

CHAPTER X. 
ROME, NOBLE REVELERS. 


“The new prima donna! The queen of song! The divine 
Terese!’ shouted a gay company of noble revelers. In their 
dissipated gallantry, they sprang to their feet and pledged the 
lady in sparkling wine; and as each gallant tipped the glass of 
his fellow, he shouted the rival pledge to the fair Terese, each 
vieing with the other in naming the new Star. 

Remote from this boisterous party sat two gentlemen drinking 
their wine in quiet propriety. They were both English, though 
one of them might have passed as an Italian, for he spoke the 
language of the country with the ease of a native and the elegance 
of a scholar. These two young Englishmen evidently bore no 
sort of relationship to the gay company, for they joined not in 
their pledge, even so much as by a notice, but quietly conversed 
together. They seemed to be quite unaware of the very presence 
of the gallants, and unconscious of their enthusiasm over the 
young musical star who had just burst upon the fashionable 
world at Rome, captivating with her rustic beauty and enchanting 
with her wonderful dramatic powers and gifts of song. It might 
be they were students, come to the capital of the Empire of Art 
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some class—perhaps painters, perhaps musicians, and if the 
latter, doubtless they were not so unconscious of the pledge of the 
revelers to “the queen of song,”—the divine Terese, as they 
seemed to be. It is certain, however, that if they were not 
artists, they had not claimed their social rank in the fashionable 
circles at Rome and were alike unknowing and unknown in their 
present situation. Perhaps, also, they were abashed by close 
proximity to gay men of rank and by quiet reserve invited no 
attention to themselves; perhaps they were lost together in 
conversation upon their favorite art. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said a signor Benedict, from among the gay 
yonng noblemen, ‘I have pledged the gifted artiste, not the lady 
—not the lady, by the mass.”’ 

‘‘ifa! ha! not the lady, Marquis; of course, not the lady. 
Gentlemen, we absolve Signor Benedict from all imputation of 
pledging 2 woman—of drinking wine in honor of any creature in 
petticoats—save in her character as an artiste. You absolve our 
Benedict, noble gallants? ” 

‘Certainly, certainly! Most willingly do we absolve the 
Marquis. No scandal to the Benedict about a petticoat.” 

‘Signor Benedict, said Count Orsini, the leader of the revelers, 
‘‘you are absolved by this solemn assembly of all appearance of 
pledging a woman!” 

‘“By the bye, Count, you have not met your usual success with 
the new prima donna,” retorted the Marquis Baglioni, the Benedict. 

‘‘Usual success!” laughed a middle aged English baronet. 
‘Why, Marquis, your wording of the Count’s ill luck in wooing 
the beautiful singer is very like a compliment. The irresistible | 
Orsini has been repulsed by the gifted peasant, with as much 
hauteur as though she had been a princess of the proud Orsini 
house itself, and he but one of its serfs who had dared to 
aspire to her favor.” 

‘‘The fashionable gossips will have it that the charming Terese 
sent back to the Orsini his eloquent dillet doux—love offerings 
penned by a poetical secretary—unopened, together with the . 
diamond coronet,” observed the Count Cariati, with evident 
pleasure at the opportunity of being able to annoy his rival, ‘‘the 
coronet to be worn professionally, of course!” 

‘‘\ sharp thrust, that,” remarked the Benedict. ‘ Better 
pattern after me, Orsini.” 

‘‘O! Lean afford Cariati’s banter, since it but serves to remind 
me of former triumphs, in which the Count has been put hors-de- 
combat in our love passes. You will bear me witness, noble 
friends, that of all this company of irresistible gallants, none have 
heen more successful with the lady than I.” 

‘‘But, Count, you must acknowledge we have not met your 
repulse, nor had our gifts returned,” said the English baronet. : 

‘‘Ha, ha?” laughed Orsini, complacently: ‘‘my little episode 
was too significant a warning for others to attempt, where I had 
failed. (Quite flattering, Sir Herbert, I assure you.” 

‘‘Remember, Orsini, I have not made advances to your gifted 
countrywoman,”’ said the Englishman. 

‘*Tt would be in vain, Sir Herbert.” 

‘‘T have cut the wings of as shy a bird ere now, Count.” 

‘Come, friends, come! A common cause! We grant Sir 
llerbert to have heen irresistible with the fair, and to be still a 
gallant worthy a beauty’s smiles; but, in justice, we must claim 
the benefit for ourselves of youth—captivating, ingenious youth.” 

The vanity of the Englishman was piqued, for, though middle- 
aged, he was still a fine-looking man, who in his day, had been 
only too ‘‘ successful” with the fair sex, to the sorrow of many a 
repentant deserted one. 

‘‘A prineely dinner to this company of noble gallants, Count 
Orsini, that I will sueceed where you have failed, and win the 
smiles of the beautiful Terese. Give me three months, and I will 
bring the Queen of Song from her rustic bower, to blaze her lustre 
on the fashionable crowd at Rome.” 

‘‘As her accepted Knight, Sir Herbert? The favored lover who 
shall conquer the gifted Amazon who beat the Orsini?” 

‘Yes, Count; as the conqueror of her who discomfitted you.” 

‘‘\ wager, by the holy Virgin,” laughed the handsome young 
noble, with pardonable assurance that the Englishman would fail 
where he had lost: ‘I accept the challenge. You are witnesses, 
noble friends!” 

‘‘ Bear witness, gentlemen,” joined in Sir Herbert; ‘“‘and now 
pledge me success in wine, most loyal votaries in Bacchus and 
Venus.” 

‘Pledge the daring Englishman!’ shouted the company. 

‘“] will lead the ceremony as a token of good will,” said the 
Count Orsini. ‘Suecess to Sir Herbert, if he can win it!” 


“If he can win it!” echoed the eldest of the Englishmen. 
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“By all the Saints,” 
pil of the fair Terese!”’ 

“What, the young mentor of the prima donna, to whom I pre- 
sume I am much indebted?” asked Count Orsini. 

“Yes, the handsome cousin who pre-appropriates the gifted 
peasant,”’ the Marquis replied. 

“The solution of your non-success, Orsini,’ 
gallants. 

“And the secret of the prima donna’s rustic seclusion,”’ 
Cariati. 

“Gentlemen,” said Orsini, ‘‘we release Sir Herbert from his 
wager. Doubtless the affair will be repeated to the lady.”’ 

“I never repeat to a lady the disgraceful conduct of libertines, 
even though it should concern herself. I would not bring a blush 
to her cheek by a tale of libertines taken with her fair name.” 

“Libertines!” ejaculated the gallants, in surprise and rage. 
“Beware, young man!” 

“But 1 would guard her person, and chastise an offender, ut the 
first approach of outrage to ler, personally.”’ 

The young Englishman had answered the revellers, without 
appearing to address them. Seemingly, he was continuing a con- 
versation with his companion, which the gay company had not 
heard, because of their own clamor; yet, of course, the dissipated 
young nobleman knew that the remarks of the stranger were 
shaped for them. 

“We are insulted, gentlemen!’’ exclaimed a passionate young 
noble, starting to his feet. 

‘‘And by two adventurers!” added another. 

“‘Artists—fellows who live by their brains,” said a third. 

“Of which that noble lap- dog of Dame Fortune has but a small 
portion for his inheritance,’’ said the other young Englishman. 

“By the Pope,’’ exclaimed the Benedict, half admiringly, ‘‘the 
fellows have mettle to beard us thus. As I’m a soldier, I think 
the artists worthy our swords.” 

‘“‘Peasants—not- worthy a moment’s notice of these noble gal- 
lants, Marquis,” put in Sir Herbert, with a design to save his 
imprudent countrymen, as he considered.them, from the fury of 
the fiery Italians. 

‘Countrymen of yours, Sir Herbert, 
fellow pupils of the haughty Terese.” 

“Your true plebeian is ever haughty and arrogant, if possessed 
of talents or favored by fortune,” he replied. 

“The baronet is an excellent example of your true plebeian,” 
observed the youngest of the Englishmen, to the fellow pupil of 


broke in the Benedict, 


said another of the 
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and if peasants, excellent 


‘Terese. 


“Did you address your remark to me, sir,” said Sir Herbert, 
furiously, approaching his countryman. 

“My friend,” answered the elder of the unknown Englishmen, 
“was refering me to the family of a rich plebeian who tricked his 
noble pares out of his estates; but the story can be of no interest 
to sir.’ 

‘None in the least,”’ replied Sir Herbert, much annoyed and 
embarrassed. ‘I beg your pardon, young Englishmen, for taking 
up a link of your story, to whieh we have not been sufficiently 
attentive.’ 

“This has gone too far, gentlemen,’’ the passionate Orsini broke 
in. ‘Weare all designedly insulted by two low-born adventurers.’ 

“Let them leave the society af noblemen for their own. There 
are plenty of the artist crew in Rome,” aided another. 

“Yes, yes! . Let them leave and at ence.” shouted the company 
threateningly. 

“Andif the fellow pupil of the. prima donna presumes on his favor 
with the Star, the Orsini will nnignt him, by breaking his sword 
across his back.” - 

The young artist, if such he was,. Ieft his seat, and walking up 
to the Italian noble, said, . with flashing eyes, ‘Count, long centu- 
ries ago, - when the Orsini’s held up a princely head, my ancestor 
knighted the chief of their proud house!” 

‘‘Nameless boaster,” shouted the now maddened noble, drawing 
his rapier, “defend yourself!” 

The young Englishman showed no sign of fear nor hurry, but 
with provoking calmness, tapping his own rapicr, cohtinued, “I 
have taken lessons from the best swordsmagn in Italy, as well as 
music lessons from the illustrious Spontini.”’ 

‘Another Admirable Crichton!” sneered the Orsini. 

“At your-service, Count.” 

‘Perhaps it will not be wise to tempt your skill,” replied the 
young Italian Count, still sneeringly; and then he haughtily added, 
“As noblemen:are not accustemed -to. fight with adventurers, it 
does not become an Orsini: to cross, swords {with onc whom Rome 
knows to-bear, no higher title than: the fellow pupil of Terese, the 


added. 
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‘‘Ag you please, Count, I am not wonderfully desirous to claim 
the honor of knighthood from yoursword, nor wish, unless tempted 
by a more serious cause, to run you through with mine,”’ saidthe 
young Englishman, with provoking good nature and exquisite 
politeness. 

‘““A braggart—a stage walker in heroics,” shouted the gallants. 

‘At your service, gentlemen; if any of this brave company wish 
it; still, not myself eager for the honor. Sir Herbert Blakely, 
the story my friend was relating, in which you have manifested 
some interest, is of a certain baronet, of title very modern, who 
holds lands not his own, but lent to his father—a money usurer. 
The sequel, noble sir, is that the heir may some day redeem them 
from the son of the pawn-broker,” and the two young English- 
men left the revellers much chagrined. 

“By Lucifer, Sir Herbert, there is hidden meaning in all this,”’ 
observed Count Orsini to the baronet, who was pacing the room 
venting his rage and mortification in muttered curses. Once or 
twice the Englishman was about to follow the daring strangers, 
but prudence forbade. ? 

The sequel, which he had in his revengealready more than half 
determined on, was a very different one to that which his young 
countryman had prophesied. In view of sucha result, he deemed 
it wise not to make public foot-marks for the future to discover. 

“By the infernal powers! you are right, Count. The young 
bravo bore himself as haughtily to the Orsini as though he had 
been that same ancestor, rating for some insubordination the 
chief of your proud house, whom he knighted long centuries ago. 
Ha! ha! ha! you did not expect such a clear unhorsing as that, 
Count, in your tilting-match with the unknown. Let me see, 
gallants, the order of the day’s tornament—thus it runs: The 
herald of the day enters, the challenge of the Orsini is proclaimed 
—the black knight bounds into the ring upon his warlike charger 
—visor down—name given—the Unknown—the Orsiniis unhorsed 
—visor of the Unknown is raised—the conquerer of the Orsini is 
his own sovereign. By Jupiter! quite a romantic adventure, noble 
friends!”’ 

Sir Herbert was evidently aiming to turn the sharp thrusts 
given by the young Englishman from himself to the Count; and 
he also designedly sought to enflame the fiery Italian against the 
strangers;~but the rhapsody of the baronet rather amused than 


enraged him, for he took it as a mere display of Sir Herbert, to | 


hide his own mortification at the references made to what he 
keenly suspected, was a secret chapter of the baronet’s family 
history. 

“Come, comé, Sir Herbert, do not heal your wounds on my body. 
Return his thrusts with a sharp sword. Tut, tut, man, they had 


'no point for the Orsini.” 


“IT tell you, proud Count, his thrusts at you were pointed for 
you. Unless I much mistake, long centuries ago, when the 
Orsini held up a princely head, his ancestors did knight the 
Chief of their proud house.” 

“By the Pope! Sir Herbert, you are dealing in offensive riddles,” 
exclaimed the young noble, in rage. 

“The founder of the house and name of that dev; haughty 
young stranger was, long centuries ago, Sir Count, Grand Master 
of the renowned order of Knights of the Temple of Zion.” 

“Then, by the Temple of Zion! if thy suspicion be not ground- 
less, Sir Herbert,’ exclaimed the Count, “thy countryman’s 
words were not those of a braggart, for a chief of the Orsini 
house was a Knight Templar of that proud order, whose Grand 
Master swayed his baton over even princes.’’ 

“I much mistake, Count, if | am not right in my surmises, as to 
the identity of that haughty young Englishman. The fellow pupil 
of the prima donna—the favorite loyer—the successful riyal—the 
descendant of the Grand Master that knighted your ancestor— 
Sir Walter Templar is no unworthy match for an Orsini, eitherin 
love or knightly prowese,’’ said Sir Herbert, pursuing his object 
to inflame the vindictiveness of the revengeful Italian. 

‘“Gallants, we meet after the opera to-night at the palace of the 
Orsini. Again to the queen of song. Come pledge again the 
divine Terese, noble friends.’’ Thus, the young noble, with an 
assumed lightness and indifference, sought to hide from his gay 
companions the black demon of revenge that possessed his soul, 
called up by the designing Englishman, who had discovered in his 
young countrymen two men whom. lie instinctively felt he had 
most occasion to fear in a future reckoning, which for twenty 
years he had hoped would never come. 

As the revelers separated, Count Orsini whispered to Sir Her- 
bert Blakely that his private box at the opera house would not 
offend the most fastidious friend. The wily Englishman under- 
stood the Italian; and, as they separated, his face wore a dark 
smile of wicked ‘triumph. 
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